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KING LOUIS XVI ORDERS THE TE DEUM SUNG IN THE 
CHURCHES OF FRANCE FOR VICTORY AT YORKTOWN. 


KING’S LETTER TO His LorpDsHip, BisHop oF NANCY. 


My Dear LorD:— 

The success of our armies flatters me as being a preparatory 
measure to peace. It is in this point of view, that I am glad to look 
at the result of this campaign. My navy, commanded by the Comte 
de Grasse, Lieutenant General after having defeated the English in 
the Antilles, and taken from them Tabago Island, went to Virginia 
sea-coast in order to oblige them to retire from this province. An 
English fleet came to attack him but was defeated and obliged to 
retire in its ports. At last an English army in Yorktown was 
attacked by our army united with American army under the leader- 
ship of General Washington, and Count Rochambeau General Lieu- 
tenant of my armies and it has been made captive. In looking at 
these events, and appreciating the skill of our generals and the valor 
of our soldiers, my principal aim is to excite in every heart as well as 
in mine, the deepest gratitude for the Giver of all prosperity. I 
write you this letter to inform you my intention is to have the 
‘“‘TE Deum” sung in all the churches of your diocese with all the re- 
quisite ceremonies and that you invite to be present all who will 
find it convenient to attend. Hoping, Dear Lord, that my request 
will be granted, I pray God to have you under His holy protection. 

LOUIS. 

WRITTEN AT VERSAILLES, NOVEMBER 26, 1781. 

To Mer. THE BisHop oF NANcy, COUNSELLOR OF CONSULTORS. 
SEQUR. 

[Translation from the original in Library of Congress.] 

The English version given in the Pennsylvania Packet May 
7, 1782, reads: 
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THE VICTORY AT YORKTOWN—KING LOUIS XVI ORDERS 
GENERAL ROCHAMBEAU TO HAVE THE TE DEUM 
SUNG. ; 


M. Tue Count DE RocHAMBEAU: 


The success of my arms will never be pleasing to me, but as they 
furnish the means of obtaining a speedy peace. Under that hope, I 
review with pleasure the happy events of the campaign. 

My naval force, commanded by the Comte Grasse, Lieutenant 
General, after having defeated that of the British near the Leeward 
Islands, and in their presence captured the island of Tobago, sailed 
afterwards for the coast of Virginia to compel them to evacuate that 
State: the enemy’s fleet, which arrives on that coast to attack my 
naval force, is beaten and obliged to return into port; and, at length, 
a whole British army, shut up in the town of York, besieged by my 
troops, in conjunction with those of the United States of America, 
under the command of General Washington and yourself, have been 
forced to surrender themselves as prisoners of war. 

In calling these events to the mind, and acknowledging how 
much the abilities of General Washington, your talents, those of the 
general officers employed under the orders of you both, and the 
valor of the troops, have rendered this campaign glorious. My chief 
design is to inspire the hearts of all as well as mine, with the deepest 
gratitude toward the Author of all prosperity, and in the intention of 
addressing my supplication to Him for a continuation of His Divine 
protection, I have written to the Archbishop and Bishop of my King- 
dom to cause the TE Deum to be sung in the churches of their Dio- 
ceses, and I address this letter to you to inform you that I desire it 
may be likewise sung in the town or camp where you may be with 
the corps of troops, the command of which has been entrusted to 
you, and that you would give orders that the ceremony be per- 
formed with all the public rejoicings used in similar cases, in which 
I beg of God to keep you in His Holy protection. 

Done at Versailles, the 26th of November, 1781. 


[Signed] LOUIS. 


[Penna. Packet, May 7, 1782.] 
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CIRCULAR OF THE BISHOP OF NANCY, PRIMATE 
OF LORRAINE. 


ORDERS THE TE DEUM FOR THE VICTORY AT YORKTOWN. 


Orders that the ‘‘TE DEUM” be sung in every Church of his diocese 
as Thanksgiving for the success and prosperity of the King’s Armies 
in America. 


Lovis-APPOLLINAIRE DE LA TouR-DUPIN MONTAUBAU BY THE 
GRACE of God and the Authority of the Holy See first bishop of Nancy, 
primate of Lorraine, to the secular and regular clergy, to all the re- 
ligious societies, to all the parishioners of our diocese, we wish salva- 
tion and benediction through our Lord. 

My dear Brethren, a brilliant success in America has made the 
ability and the efficiency of our generals renowned and has rewarded 
the valor of our soldiers. Such an important advantage is the result 
of the most thoughtful plans. It has been marked by good feeling and 
humanity and ranked higher than those memorable but bloody victo- 
ries whose brilliancy was almost lost in a general mourning, but in this 
case the blood of our allies and compatriots has been spared. More- 
over, we observe with great pleasure that the armies of our enemies 
have been weakened, their efforts frustrated and the result of their 

,immense expenses has been made void; all this without a drop of 
blood lost on their part, and without desolating their country by 
making the wives of today, unhappy widows and unfortunate mothers 
of tomorrow. The happy events that we are requested to announce 
to you are worthy of our deepest gratitude towards the Giver of 
prosperity for whatever might be the wisdom of the plans, God is the 
supreme dispenser of events; He who desires to be called the God of 
armies is consequently the only One to give victory; He it is who 
gives courage to the conquerors and every Christian soldier must 
say with David, ‘‘Blessed be the Lord my God who guides my hands 
in the battle and my fingers to carry the sword.” 

Then you will thank God, dear Brethren, for the success of our 
armies; but there is another benefit more worthy of our joy, not on 
account of a transient event but to see a King who is flattered by the 
success of his armies only because it isa preparatory measure to peace; 
to see our beloved King, who far from abusi‘ig this victory, is not 
dazzled by the prosperity; this is a precious gift given by God. 





Te Deum ordered by the Bishop of Nancy. 
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MANDEMENT 


DE MONSEIGNEVUR 





L’EVEQUE DE NANCY, 
PRIMAT DE LORRAINE, 


Qu1 ordonne que le TE-DEUM fera chanté dans toutes 
les Epglifes de- fon Diocefe , en Aitions de graces de 
la profperité des Armées du Rot en Amérique. 








OUIS-APOLLINAIRE DE LA TOUR. 
DUPIN-MONTAUBAN, par la grace de 
Dieu & VAutorité di St. Siege Apoftolique , 
premier Evéque de Naney, Primat de Lorraine : 
Au Clergé Séculier & Régulier , aux Ccmmunautés 


foi-difant exemptes & non-exemptes, & 2 tous les Fideles de notre 
Diocefe’, Salur & Bénédiction en notre Seigneur. 
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What a powerful consolation for the people who have to suffer the 
inevitable misfortunes of a war and to achieve the victory, to be 
assured that never again desire for glory will seduce our King and en- 
gage him in war. We must thank God for having given us a King 
who does not allow hatred and ambition to enter his mind, and whose 
concern only aims at giving joy and comfort to his subjects. Let 
us thank God once more dear Brethren, for He holds the hearts of 
kings in His hand, and has inspired our august monarch with such 
straightforward and peaceful intentions, that will give us happi- 
ness upon earth. ’ 

For this, after having held council with our Dean, and Canons 
and cathedral Chapter, we order that the ‘‘T—E DEum” the anthems 
‘‘Domine salvum fac Regem:’’ the prayer for Peace and the Verses 
and Oremus, be said at the end of the Vespers, next Sunday, the 25th 
of December as thanksgiving for the success of the armies of His 
Majesty, the same will be sung on the feast of St. Stephen, December 
26, in every parish of the city and suburbs of Nancy and the next 
Sunday that follows the receiving of our circular in all the churches 
of our diocese. This ceremony will be announced on the eve at six 
o’clock at night by the chime of all the bells of the city, which will 
be rung on the following day at noon and at four o’clock in the 
afternoon during the ‘“Te Deum.” 

This circular shall be read at the High Mass and in every religious 
Society. Given in Paris, in our palace, where we are kept by the 
affairs of our diocese—December 10, 1781. 


[Signed] LOUIS APOL, BisHop or NANcy, 
PRIMATE OF LORRAINE. | 
By Mscr. Dupvy. 


Nancy. Henri Hanri. Printer to the King and to the Bishop. 
Rue St. Dijier (?) No. 337. 


[Translation of original in Library of Congress.] 
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THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS AT MASS—TWO TE DEUMS 
AND TWO REQUIEMS, AT ST. MARY’S, PHILADELPHIA. 
WASHINGTON AT A CATHOLIC BURIAL SERVICE AT 
MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


The Continental Congress went to Mass on four occasions—two 
Te Deums and two Requiems. On each of these occasions the 
services took place at St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia. The Te 
Deums were—the Celebration of July 4, 1779, and the Te Deum for 
the Victory at Yorktown, November.4, 1781. The Requiems were 
on September 18, 1777, for General Du Coudray, a French officer, and 
on May 8, 1780, for Don Juan de Miralles, Spanish “‘Agent.”’ 

These events were, alternately, typical indeed, of the contest 
then going on—sorrow and rejoicing—Death and Victory. 

THE REQUIEM FOR GENERAL DU COUDRAY. 

1777.—In May, 1777 a body of twenty-nine officers and twelve 
Sergeants of artillery arrived in this country from France to assist 
the colonies. They came in consequence of an agreement relative to 
rank and pay made at Paris with Silas Deane, the Commercial and 
Political Agent of the United States. 

Silas Deane, in a letter from Paris, November 28, 1776, to Com- ° 
mittee of Congress said, ‘“‘Mons. Du Coudey will be with you by the 
receipt of this, with stores complete for 30,000 men. The extraor- 
dinary exertions of this Gentleman and his Character entitle him to 
much from the United States, and I hope the sum’I have stipulated 
with him for, will not be considered extravagant when you consider 
it is much less than is given in Europe.”—{Pa. Magazirte, July, 1887, 

-p. 204.] 

But our purpose is here, not to give a detailed account of the 
career of General Du Coudray, but to make record of the Requiem 
services on the occasion of his interment. 

On September 16th, Du Coudray was drowned while crossing the 
ferry at Schuylkill river, Philadelphia, where the Market street bridge 
now crosses the river. He was on horseback on the ferry scow. The 
horse becoming frightened, jumped overboard. 

The annexed extract from the journal of Jacob Hiltzheimer of 
Philadelphia, is of interest: 

1777—September, 16th—Tuesday,—Cloudy and some rain. 
About 11 o’clock General Coutrie set off with nine French officers 
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towards the camp over Schuylkill; but he, the said French General, 
kept on his horse on the boat, crossing; his horse leaped overboard, 
and thereby drowned the General. In the evening I went to Schuyl- 
kill, and saw the said General taken up out of the water.”’ 

“In crossing the Schuylkill his horse leaped out of the boat with 
him, who was foolishly in the saddie—and so was drowned yesterday.” 
(Papers oF Gov. LANGDON, Letter Jas. Lovell, M. C., to Gen. Whipple 
September, 17, 1777.) 

On the 16th, September, 1777, Monsieur de Coudray, an officer 
of rank and distinction in the French service and acting as a volunteer 
in our army, having occasion to cross the Schuylkill ferry, rode a high- 
spirited horse into the boat, which taking fright leaped into the river 
and the rider was unfortunately drowned. Congress resolved that 
the corpse of Monsieur de Coudray be interred at the expense of the 
United States and with the honor of War.—Thatcher’s Miulitary 
Journal Rev., p. 117. 


On September 17, 1777, Congress resolved : 


WHEREAS, Mons. Du Coudray, Colonel-Brigadier in the service 
of His Most Christian Majesty, the King of France, and Commander- 
in-Chief of the artillery in the French Colonies of America, gallantly 
offered to join the American Army as a volunteer; but on his way 
thither, was most unfortunately drowned in attempting to cross the 
Schuylkill. 


Resolved. That the corpse of Mons. Du Coudray be interred at 
the expense of the United States, and with the honors of war, and that 
the town Major carry this order into execution. 

The next day, Congress adjourned to Lancaster as the British 
were likely to capture Philadelphia, ‘‘one of its last acts was to attend 
the funeral of Du Coudray, at St. Joseph’s Church,” says Westcott’s 
History of Philadelphia —{Sunday Dispatch, Chapter CCXLV]. 

In John William Wallace’s ‘Biography of Colonel Wm. Brad- 
ford,” there is much about this officer and his services in erecting the 
fortifications on the Delaware, in which Bradford himself took con- 
siderable part. The death by drowning of Du Coudray is spoken of, 
and Mr. Wallace says: “‘Congress passed resolutions of respect to his 
memory and he was buried in one of the two graveyards of St. 
Joseph’s Church, with the honors of war, at the public expense.” 
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This shows neither of these writers knew where General Du- 
Coudray was buried. It is wholly unlikely that he was interred in 
the ground near the old chapel of St. Joseph’s. There really were not 
“two graveyards of St. Joseph’s Church’’—nor was there such a 
“church.” 

After its erection in 1763, St. Mary’s was the Church of Phila- 
delphia. In its graveyard, bought in 1758 for burials, it is most 
probable the General was buried and the Requiem Mass was cele- 
brated in ““New Chapel” of St. Mary’s which was the parish church— 
the Sunday Church—the place used on all special occasions. 

We know of no interments at the old Chapel ground other than 
priests after St. Mary’s was built. As Father Harding was, however, 
buried at St. Mary’s in 1772, it is more probable that Du Coudray 
was likewise interred there. In our mind there is no doubt of it. 

But no matter where buried the location itself is unknown. 

No account of the Requiem services or of the burial is now 
known. All was in confusion in Philadelphia at the time. The 
British Army was approaching. Congress hastily left the city on 
September 20th and the British took possession on the 27th. The 
career of this distinguished officer whose services for the freedom 
and independence of the country, though of a brief space of time— 
May to September, 1777—yet, were most helpful to the American 
“‘Rebels’’ will be- more fully related hereafter. 


A Doue For THE TOoRIEs. 


Published in London at early part of the American Revolution, 
contained this verse: 
With Popery and Slavery 
America they treat 
And swear they will dragoon them all 
If they will not submit. 


(Copy in MS. Division, Library of Congress). 
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DON JUAN DE MIRALLES, THE SPANISH AGENT. HIS 
REQUIEM. 


Early in 1778 Don Juan De Miralles from Havana arrived in 
Philadelphia. While here he was known as the Spanish Agent or 
Resident. He was not formally accredited to the Congress and 
Congress had no official relations with him. He was here, however, 
in the interest of the revolting Colonies. 

“He came,” says Bancroft (Vol. X, p. 157, ed. 1874) “as a spy 
and an intriguer ; nevertheless, Congress with unsuspecting confidence 
welcomed him as the representative of an intended ally” though no 
Official recognition was given. 

John Gilmary Shea in Vol. 11, p. 165 (Hts. Catholic Church) says 
Spain ‘‘sent a representative to the American Congress in the person 
of Senor Miralles. Thus the first diplomatic circle at the American 
seat of government was Catholic and openly so, for these envoys (of 
France and Spain) celebrated great events in their own countries or 
in the United States by the solemn services of the Catholic Church, 
to which we find them inviting the members of Congress and the high 
officers of the Republic.”’ 

This is incorrect as applied to Miralles. He was not “sent” by 
Spain and Congress declined to have official relation with him, be- 
cause not officially appointed to them. Nor did he ever invite Con- 
gress to attend any “‘solemn services of the Catholic Church.” The 
French Minister, Luzerne, alone did that. 

On April 24, 1778, Gerard de Rayneval, the French minister, 
presented to Congress the Memorial of De Miralles, dated the 21st, 
relative to two Spanish ships captured by American privateers and 
their cargoes condemned. 

In Philadelphia Miralles lived at one time in Mr. Chew’s house on 
Fourth street, below Walnut, east side. Then he removed to Capt. 
MacPherson’s mansion, Mount Pleasant, which is still standing in 
Fairmount Park and is called, ‘“THe Dartry.”” There he remained 
until it was purchased by General Benedict Arnold, March 22d, 1779, 
as a marriage gift to Miss Peggy Shippen whom he married April 8, 
1779. After Arnold’s treason it was confiscated, October 1780, and 
rented to Baron Steuben. ; 

Miralles the first year here lived on High street. After his death 
President Reed of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania 
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sent to Don Francisco Rendon, the Secretary of Don Miralles, a bill 
of rent. (Pa. Arch. 1781-3, p. 196). 

Extracts from the Diary of the Moravian Congregation at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

1778, Nov. 25. “This afternoon the Frénch Ambassador 
(Gerard), Don Juan de Miralles a Spaniard, and Silas Dean arrived 
from Philadelphia to see the sights here.” . 

Nov. 26. “Bishop Ettwein took them to Christian’s Spring and 
Nazareth (Moravian settlements north from Bethlehem), and in the 
evening they attended a concert we had arranged for them.” 

Nov. 28. ‘Our distinguished visitors returned to Philadelphia 
to-day.” 

Henry Laurens wrote to Bishop Ettwein. Nov. 23, 1778, saying: 

‘‘Monsr. Gerard, the Minister Plenipotentiary of France will be, 
provided he meets no obstruction on the Road, at Bethlehem on 
Wednesday, the 25th inst., about mid-day. His worthy character 
merits regard from all the Citizens of these States. An acquaintance 
with him will afford you satisfaction. Don Juan de Miralles a Span- 
ish Gentleman highly recommended by thé Governor of Havanna, 
will accompany Mr. Gerard. The whole suite may amount to six 
gentlemen and perhaps a servant to each.” 

Gerard visited Bethlehem again June 25, 1779. 

In January 1779 Washington came to Philadelphia and remained 
two weeks. During his stay he was entertained by the distinguished 
citizens among whom is named ‘‘Mirales, a Spanish gentleman of 
distinction and amiable character.” 

The Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania requested 
Washington to allow his portrait to be taken by Charles Wilson Peale. 
This was done. De Miralles ordered five copies “four of which, we 
hear, are to be sent abroad”’ said the Pennsylvania Packet, February 
4, 1779 [Moore’s Diary of the Rev., p. 126.] 

The original portrait was destroyed in September 1781, by 
loyalists who in the night, entered the Council chambers. 


Though Bancroft calls Miralles ‘‘a spy and intriguer” he gives 
nothing to sustain the charge. De Miralles was evidently maintain- 
ing his private character until Spain could openly take the. side of 
the colonists. John Jay was sent in 1779 as Minister to Spain and 
by his instruction of September 28, 1779, he was authorized to obtain 
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a subsidy and loan. During this time Miralles was promoting the 
interest of the colonies. 

That Bancroft’s judgment is too harsh, if not inaccurate, the 
opinion of Washington and the general respect in which the character 
of Miralles was held may be cited. 

The following letter is from Washington: 


To Don Direco JosEPH NAVARRO, GOVERNOR OF HAVANNA. HEAD- 

QUARTERS, MIDDLEBROOK, 4 March, 1779. 

Sir :—A journey to Philadelphia in the winter procured me the 
honor of your Excellency’s favor of the 11th of March last, by Don 
Juan Miralles, and the pleasure of that gentleman’s acquaintance. 
His estimable qualities justify your recommendation, and concur 
with it to establish him in my esteem. I doubt not he will have 
informed you of the cordial and respectful sentiments, which he has 
experienced in this country. On my part, I shall always take pleasure 
in convincing him of the highest value I set upon his merit, and of 
the respect I bear to those who are so happy as to interest your 
Excellency’s friendship. I can only express my gratitude for your 
polite offer of service, by entreating you to afford me opportunities 
of testifying my readiness to execute any commands with which you 
shall please to honor me. With my prayers for your health and 
happiness, I have the honor to be, &c. Washington’s Writings, 
Vol. VI, p. 186-7. 

“Don Juan Miralles was recommended by the Governor of Hav- 
anna, as a gentleman of fortune, who resided in that city, but who, 
while on a voyage to Spain, had been compelled by some accident, 
that happened to the ship in which he was embarked, to enter the 
harbour of Charleston, in South Carolina.. The Governor wrote also 
that Don Juan Miralles, being dispirited by his misfortune at sea, had 
resolved to remain in the United States till he should find a safe 
opportunity to return to Spain, and requested in his behalf the civili- 
ties and protection of General Washington. 

The truth is, however, that Miralles was an unofficial agent of 
the Spanish Government, and was introduced in this way, that he 
might obtain a knowledge of the affairs of the United States, and 
communicate it to the ministers of the Spanish Court. Spain was 
not yet ready to take an open and decided part; nor indeed was she 
ever ready to regard the American people as an independent nation, 
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till circumstances made it an imperious necessity.” Washington’s 
Writings, Vol. VI, Page 187 [Note.] 

“Respecting the Spanish agent, Don Juan Miralles, it was un- 
certain how far he acted under immediate authority of the Spanish 
government. A letter from Luzerne to Vergennes throws some light 
on the subject. Luzerne wrote that Miralles confessed to him, that 
he had no instructions directly from the court of Spain; that his cor- 
respondence was with the Governor of Havana; that the Spanish 
ministry had signified their general approbation of his conduct down 
to the end of August last ; that he had received from M. Galvez stating 
that he would be appointed Minister to the United States when the 
King should think proper to send one. 

Congress showed every mark of respect to this agent which was 
due to his personal character but carefully avoided treating with him 
in any public capacity, except through the intervention of the French 
Minister. Congress would not commit themselves by treating with 
a person who was not empowered directly by the Spanish Court. 

[MS. Letter from Luzerne to Vergennes, March 13th, 1780. 
Washington’s Writings, Vol. VI, p. 478. Note.] 

In April 1779, Miralles and Luzerne visited Washington, at 
Morristown, N. J., when the army was viewed by them. They left 
Philadelphia, April 27th, lodged at Trenton and next day arrived in 
camp. (Spark’s Letters, Greene to Washington.] 

C. W. Reale, F. Bailey and Edward Pole invited the President 
and Council of Pennsylvania to attend the celebration of July 4, 1779, 
at the German Church and requested that “‘you invite, if it shall seem 
proper to you, his Excellency, Don Juan de Miralles, a Spanish 
gentleman, resident in this city.”"—([Pa. Ar. X, p. 162.] 

On the 27th of February, 1780, Washington wrote to Don Juan 
de Miralles from Headquarters at Morristown acknowledging receipt 
of letter of 18th, announcing the capture by Spain of the British Forts 
at Baton Rouge and Natchez. 

Washington stated, ‘I shall with the oinek pleasure comply 
with your request for information of all movements of the enemy, that 
come to my knowledge which may in any manner interest the plans 
of your court.” [Washington’s Writings, Vol. VI, p. 477.] 

[Morristown, 19th April, 1780.] The Chevalier de la Luzerne, 
minister of France, with another French gentleman and Don Juan de 
Miralles, a gentleman of distinction from Spain, arrived at head- 
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quarters, from Philadelphia, in company with his Excellency General 
Washington.—[Thatcher’s Journal, p. 191.] 

On the 25th the whole army was paraded under arms to afford 
M. de la Luzerne another opportunity of reviewing the troops; after 
which he was escorted a part of the way to Philadelphia. The Span- 
ish gentleman remained dangerously sick of a pulmonic fever at head- 
quarters, and on the 28th he expired. 

29th April, 1780. I accompanied Doctor Schuyler to head- 
quarters, to attend the funeral of M. de Miralles. The deceased was 
a gentleman of high rank in Spain, and had been about one year a 
resident with our Congress from the Spanish Court. The corpse was 
dressed in a rich state and exposed to public view as is customary 
in Europe. The coffin was most splendid and stately, lined through- 
out with fine cambric and covered on the outside with rich black 
velvet and ornamented in a superb manner. The top of the coffin 
was removed to display the pomp and grandeur with which the body 
was decorated. It was a splendid full dress, consisting of a scarlet 
suit, embroidered with rich gold lace, a three cornered gold-laced hat, 
and a genteel cued wig, white silk stockings, large diamond shoe and 
knee buckles, a profusion of diamond rings decorated the fingers 
and from a superb gold watch set with diamonds, several rich seals 
were suspended. His Excellency, General Washington, with several 
other general officers and members of Congress, attended the funeral 
solemnities and walked as chief mourners. The other officers of the 
army and numerous respectable citizens, formed a splendid procession 
extending about one mile. The pall-bearers were six field officers 
and the coffin was borne on the shoulders of four officers of the artil- 
lery in full uniform. Minute guns were fired during the procession, 
which greatly increased the solemnity of the occasion. A Spanish 
priest performed service at the grave in the Roman Catholic form. 
The coffin was inclosed in a box of plank, and all the profusion of 
pomp and grandeur were deposited in the silent grave in the common 
burying ground, near the Church at Morristown. 

A guard is placed at the grave lest our soldiers should be tempted 
to dig for hidden treasure. It is understood that the corpse is to be 
removed to Philadelphia. This gentleman is said to have been in 
possession of an immense fortune, and has left to his three daughters 
in Spain, one hundred thousand pounds sterling each. Here we 
behold the end of all earthly riches, pomp and dignity. The ashes of 
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Don Miralles mingle with the remains of those who are clethed in 
humble shrouds, end whose career in life was marked with sordid 
poverty and wretchedness.—Dr. James Thatcher, Surgeon in the 
Revolutionary Army. Journal, p. 193. 

His Secretary, Don Francisco Rendon, aecompanied Rev. Sera- 
phin Bandol, Chaplain of the French Minister, to Morristown and Mir- 
alies ‘‘received the last Sacraments with great piety and contrition.”’ 
[Shea, 11, p. 178.] 

On April 23d between six and seven in the evening De Miralles 
summoned Luzerne, Baron Steuben, Alexander Hamilton, aid de 
camp to Washington, Lieut. Col. Robert H. Harrison, Barbe de Mar- 
bois, Councillor in Parliament and secretary to Luzerne, to “his bed- 
side’ and in their presence dictated his will, which was written in 
French by Marbois. By it he directed that Don Francisco Rendon, 
his secretary, and Luzerne should take charge of all his papers and 
public correspondence as well with the Spanish Ministry as with the 
Governor of Havanna and Don Francisco was to consult with Luzerne 
as to his proceedings thereon. The remainder of the papers were to 
be burnt except receipts or papers necessary for his heirs. 

He acknowledged owing Luzerne 3594 Livers Tournais for tran- 
sactions between himself, Luzerne and Gerard. This he directed 
Robert Morris to pay. His accounts with Morris should be settled 
at amount Morris should claim. His affairs with George Meade & 
Co., “‘in the same manner agreeable to accounts they will furnish.” 

The Loan Office certificates taken in Charles Town Carolina in 
February and March, 1778, to be delivered by his heirs to whom they 
thought proper to collect interest due thereon. 

The Loan Certificates for $26,600 dated February 1778, on which 
no interest had been paid to be disposed in the same manner. 

He had a bill of Exchange for $140,650 drawn by General Lin- 
coln on the President of Congress and accepted by the Board of Trea- 
sury. Had also a schooner sailed from Martinico which, by bad 
weather, put into Charleston loaded on his account with 40 hhds. of 
molasses, 20 hhds. of sugar. Mr. Peter Barrier was concerned in this, 
“for 10 per cent of which I made advances which is to be reimbursed.”’ 
Cargo in hands of Daniel Hall & Co., of Charlestown had sent 140 
hhds. of rice in said vessel to the Capes on his account. Had a half 
concern in brigantine Fox loaded by J. Dorsey & Co., of Baltimore 
with 91 hhds. of tobacco. Half of vessel and cargo ‘“‘my sole property.” 
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To each servant he gave a new coat. His Scotch boy, Angus, 
held for a term of years, was to be freeat hisdeath. His Negro 
Raphael, wife and children to be given their freedom at the Havanna 
and two cavalleries of land where his ‘‘wife and family think proper.” 

He ratified the will which he made at the Havanna, December, 
1777, and approved the charges for fees and medicines which might be 
made by Dr. Cochran whom he directed to settle the fees of the 
other doctors who attended him. 

The will was brought to Philadelphia and on May 4th presented 
for record with the certificate of Paul Fooks, interpreter to Congress 
and the State of Pennsylvania that the translation from the French 
was a true copy. Luzerne and Marbois certified as attending wit- 
nesses. Letters of administration were issued to Don Francisco and 
Robert Morris on May 5, 1780. (Will Book R.-p. 283.) 

“The remains of Don Juan de Miralles are to be interred this 
afternoon at Morristown. The funeral procession will move from 
headquarters between four and five o’clock. It is his Excellency’s 
desire that all officers who can attend consistent with the safety and 
police of the camp should be invited to the funeral. He wishes to 
show all possible respects to the memory of a very respectable sub- 
ject to the King of Spain.’”—{Col. Scammel to Gen. Irvine.] [Pa. 
Mag., April, 1891, p. 65.] 

The remains were interred in the Presbyterian cemetery at 
Morristown and after the Revolutionary War removed to Spain it 
is said but more probably to Havana, where his wife remained. 

Lafayette writing to Count Vergennes, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Paris from ‘‘Waterbury on the Boston Road,” May 6, 1780, 
said, ‘‘Don Juan de Miralles established for some time past at Phila- 
delphia and who knows M. D’Arando, has died at Philadelphia (?). 
He has been buried with great ceremony.—{Stephen’s Facsimilies, 
Nov. 1624.] 

Luzerne was in Philadelphia, at the time of the death of Miralles. 
_ On April 29th, 1780, (the day after the death.) he wrote Washington 
saying: 

“T have received with all gratitude the news which your Excei- 
lency has been plaesed to give me of Don Juan. I begin to flatter 
myself that the cares he received from you and all those who surround 
him will re-establish him.’’~-(Spark’s Letters of Washington, Il, p. 442.) 
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Rivington’s Royal Gazette, of New York, May 3, 1780, said, 
“It is reported from New Jersey, that the minute guns heard last 
Friday were in honor of Mons. Luzerne the person who succeeded 
Gerard, and passing under the appellation of the French Ambassador 
and that he died suddenly in the rebel camp in the mountains by the 
hand of violence; others say that the explosions were at the inter- 
ment of another adventurer, called the Spanish Ambassador.” 
[Moore’s Diary of Revolution, Vo. 11, p. 267.] 

The New Jersey Gazette, May 3d, 1780, said, “‘Friday last died at 
Morristown, in New Jersey, Don Juan de Miralles, a Spanish gentle- 
man of distinction. His corpse is to be removed to Philadelphia, 
where it is to be interred with those marks of respect due to gentle- 
men of his dignified rank and fortune.”—[Moore’s Diary of Revolu- 
tion, Vo. 11, p. 267.] 


Washington, to Don Diego Joseph Navarro, Governor of Cuba. 
Morristown, 30 April, 1780. 


Sir: I am extremely sorry to communicate to your Excellency, 
the painful intelligence of the death of Don Juan de Miralles. This 
unfortunate event happened at my quarters the day before yesterday, 
and his remains were yesterday interred with all the respect due to his 
character and merits. He did me the honor of a visit, in company 
with the Minister of France and was seized on the day of his arrival 
with a violent bilious complaint, which, after nine days’ continuance, 
put a period to his life notwithstanding all the efforts of the most 
skilful physicians we were able to procure. Your Excellency will 
have the goodness to believe, that I took pleasure in performing every 
friendly office to him during his illness and that no care or attention, 
in our power, was omitted towards his comfort or restoration. I the 
more sincerely sympathize with you in the loss of so estimable a 
friend, and, ever since his residence with us, I have been happy in 
ranking him among the number of mine. It must, however, be some 
consolation to his connexions to know, that in this country he has , 
been universally esteemed and will be universally regretted. 

May I request the favor of your Excellency to present my re- 
spects to the lady and family of our deceased friend, and to assure 
them how much I participate in their affliction on this melancholy 
occasion.—[Washington’s Writings, Vol. VII, p. 27.] 
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Madame Miralles is named, on July 2, 1780, as sponsor with 
Thomas Meade (of Montserrat), Thos. Russell and Elizabeth Fergu- 
son for George, son of George and Constance Meade, born June 4, 
1780. [Records Am. Cath. His. Soc. Vol. 11, p. 265.] 

Luzerne arranged for a Mass of Requiem at St. Mary’s Church. 
He issued invitations to the Members of Congress and distinguished 
citizens. 

I copy from the original addressed to Dr. Benjamin Rush, now 
preserved in the Rush MSS. Department of the Ridgway Library. 

“The French Minister has the honour to inform Dr. Rush that on 
Monday next, there will be in the Catholic Church a divine service for 
the rest of the soul of Don Juan de Miralles at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

This invitation was endorsed by Dr. Rush, ‘‘Received May 6, 
1780, but declined attending as not compatible with the principles of 
a Protestant.” ‘ 

May 6th was Saturday. So the Requiem Mass was on Monday, 
May 8th. The Chaplain of the French Minister was Abbe Bandol. 
Perhaps he celebrated Mass and delivered the funeral discourse also. 

The invitation reads “in the Catholic Church.” That was St. 
Mary’s. It was the church of those days. 

It is singular that no report of the services is mentioned in any of 
the Patriot journals and that to Rivington’s Royal Gazette of New 
York, of May 20, 1780, are we indebted for an account for which 
allowance must be made for its style of narration. The reason of 
this was that after the French Alliance British adherents were zealous 
in endeavoring to disseminate a belief that Congress had become 
“Papist,” that the success of the Revolutionary cause would mean the 
triumph of ‘‘Popery.”’ On the other hand as the Patriots were, in 
1774-5, bitter anti-Popery asserters they were, after the Alliance, not 
at all anxious that when they did a “‘Catholic” act in complaisance to 
the French Minister that it should becoime generally known to the 
people, for some, like the Shippen family, into which Arnold had 
married, had become less earnest in the cause. The French Alliance 
is given by Arnold as one of the justifications of his treason. 

The account of the Requiem Mass as published by Rivington was 
copied by the London Chronicle, June 17-20, and by the Scot’s Maga- 
zine of Edinburgh, June 1780, and perhaps by other British papers. 
The report reads thus: 
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“New York, May 20, 1780. On Monday the 4th inst., was cele- 
brated at Philadelphia, the funeral of the Spanish Resident, whe 
lately died at Morristown. The following was the order of the pro- 
cession : 


THE BIER COVERED WITH BLACK CLOTH, 
Mons. LUCERNE, THE FRENCH RESIDENT 
THE CONGRESS, 
THE GENERAL OFFICERS, 
THE CITIZENS. 


When the procession arrived at the Roman Catholic Chapel, the 
Priest presented the Holy Water to Mons. Lucerne ; who, after sprinkl- 
ing himself presented it to Mr. Huntington, President of the Congress. 
The Calvinist paused a considerable time, near a minute ; but at length 
his affection for the great and good ally conquered all scruples of 
conscience and he too besprinkled and sanctified himself with all the 
adroitness of a veteran Catholic, which his brethren of the Congress 
perceiving they all without hesitation followed the righteous example 
of their proselytized President. Before the company which were 
extremely numerous, left the Chapel, curiosity induced some persons to 
uncover the Bier; when, they were highly enraged at finding the 
whole a sham, there being no corpse under the cloth, the body of the 
Spanish gentleman having been several days before interred at Mor- 
ristown. The Bier was surrounded with wax candles, and every 
member of this egregious Congress, now reconciled to the Popish 
Communion carried a taper in his hand.”’ 

The date given as the 4th is an error. It should have been the 
8th. 

This was the Mass the traitor Arnold attended a few months 
before his treachery. In his address to the officers and soldiers of the 
Continental Army, dated October 20, 1780, he says: 

‘Do you know that the eye which guides this pen, lately saw 
your mean and profligate Congress at Mass, for the soul of a Roman 
Catholic in Purgatory and participating in the rites of a Church, 
against whose anti-Christian corruptions your pious ancestors would 
have witnessed with their blood.”’ 

Arnold was at the time of the Mass a resident of Philadelphia and 
meditating his treason by seeking the command of West Point. He 
remained in the city until ‘“‘the middle of July.” He had, on April 
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8, 1779, married Margaret [‘‘Peggy’’] Shippen, who lived on Fourth 
Street (West side nearly opposite Willing’s Alley, the entrance to the 
“Old Chapel” of St. Joseph’s). between Walnut and Pruan Street, 
(formerly known as Shippen Street, then Pruan, and Prune and now 
Locust) not a square from St. Mary’s. 

Arnold on June 2, 1780, advertised a reward of $500 for his 
tunaway negro, Punch, and a strayed cow. 

Though the reward was Continental money it was but a few 
months later that Congress would have given many thousands for the 
capture of the runaway traitor. 

That this Requiem was the occasion referred to by Arnold, when 
he ‘“‘saw the mean and profligate Congress at Mass,” is proven by the 
fact that after his marriage he was in the city until the middle of 
July 1780, during which time he was court-martialed and acquitted. 
He was seeking the command of West Point that he might betray it. 
On May roth, only two days after the Requiem he wrote the Trea- 
sury Board, opposing certain decisions in his case and desiring to 
appeal to Congress.—(Washington’s Writings, Vol. VI, p. 530.) 

Ebenezer Hazard, a Philadelphian, writing to Rev. Jeremy 
Belknap, of Boston, from Jamaica Plains, June 27, 1780, says: 

“At Philadelphia I met with the most striking instance of Catho- 
licism I ever saw. A Spanish gentleman of Eminence, called Don 
Juan de Mirallez, died at Morristown, whither he accompanied the 
Minister of France, on a visit to General Washington and the Army. 
Soon after the Minister’s return to Philadelphia, he (not the Spanish 
gentleman) sent cards to a number of gentlemen, informing them 
that, on such a day, “there would be a Divine Service at the Romish 
Church, for the rest of the soul of Don Juan de Merallez.”” As I had 
never seen even the inside of a Popish Church and the ceremony was 
to be performed on a Monday, I determined to attend and, upon 
going into the church, I found there not only Papists, but Presbyteri- 
ans, Episcopalians, Quakers, &c. The two chaplains of Congress 
(one a Presbyterian and the other a Churchman) were amongst the 
test. I confess I was pleased to find the minds of people so unfettered 
with the shackles.of bigotry. The behaviour of the Papists in time 
of worship was very decent and solemn, vastly more so than among 
the generality of Protestants, there was not a smiling nor even disen- 
gaged countenance among them. Some of the Protestants behaved 
irreverently. The pageantry and pomp of Popery is admirably 
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calculated, ad capitandum vulgus ; but it is to be lamented that human 
reason should be so weak, in any instance, as to prove an insufficient 
guard against such delusions.” 

How true, alas, it is yet, that “‘some of the Protestants behave 
irreverently” ‘when visiting Catholic Churches. 

Above the Altar in the Romish Chapel in Philadelphia, is the 
picture of a crucifixion, which appears to me a very fine piece of 
painting —[Belknap Papers, pages 61 and 62. Mass. His. Soc. Col.] 

This picture of the Crucifixion engaged the attention of John 
Adams, when, in company with Washington, they on October 9g, 
1774, when delegates to the Continental Congress, visited St. Mary’s 
at Vespers. Adams at once wrote his wife Abagail: 

“This afternoon, led by curiosity and good company, I strolled 
away to mother Church or rather grandmother Church; I mean the 
Romish Chapel. 

I heard a good, short moral essay upon the duty, of parents to 
their children, founded in justice and charity, to take care of their 
interests, temporal ard spiritual. This afternoon’s entertainment 
was to me most awful and affecting; the poor wretches fingering their 
beads, chanting Latin, not a word of which they understood; their 
Pater Nosters and Ave Marias; their holy water; their crossing them- 
selves perpetually; their bowing to the name of Jesus whenever they 
heard it; their bowing and kneeling and genuflecting before the altar. 
The dress of the priest was rich white lace. His pulpit was velvet 
and gold. The altar-piece was very rich, little images and crucifixes 
about, wax candles lighted up. But how shall I describe the picture 
of our Saviour, in a frame of marble over the altar, at full length upon 
the cross in the agonies and the blood dripping and streaming from 
His wounds! The music, consisting of an organ and a choir of singers, 
went all the afternoon except sermon time, and the assembly chanted 
most sweetly and exquisitely. Here is everything which can lay 
hold of the eye, ear and imagination—everything which charm the 
simple and ignorant. I wonder how Luther ever broke the spell.” 
[Page 45 of ‘Familiar Letters of John Adams to his wife, Abigail, 
during the Revolution.” By Charles Francis Adams, New York: 
1876.] See also his Diary. Works Vol. 11 p. 365. 

The Requiem for Don Juan de Miralles was the ‘Example 
referred to by a correspondent of The Royal Gazette of December 11, 
1782, who, writing from Fishkill, December 1, 1782, said: 
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“It is said many grow jealous of the French and its strange what 
pains some take to reconcile people’s tempers to the French manners 
and even to their religion. What a noise was made but a few years 
ago about Popery being tolerated in Canada by the British Govern- 
ment. Would any one then have believed that even the Clergy and 
selectmen of Boston would parade through the streets after a Crucifix, 
and joined in a procession for praying a departed soul out of purga- 
tory; and for this they gave the example of Congress and other Ameri- 
can leaders on a former occasion at Philadelphia, some of whom in the 
height of their zeal went so far as to sprinkle themselves with what 
they call holy water. 

And what a fuss and bother has been made on the news of the 
birth of a Dauphin of France; if a promised King of America had been 
born, there could not have been a greater outward rejoicing.” 

The correspondent may have on October 6th and 7th, 1781, seen 
Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, of Philadelphia, at Fishkill, bless the mar- 
riage of ‘a son of Joseph and Mary Ursula (Enbair) Chartier and 
Mary, daughter of James and Mary Frances (Chandron) Robinet, and 
Francis Guilmet and Mary Frances Chandron. [Records American 
Catholic Historical Society, Vol. 11, p. 3054] On October 5th, 6th, 
and 7th Father Farmer records 14 baptisms “‘of children and infants” 
as “‘near Fishkill” (ibid 274-5.) 

No doubt there were Canadians of the encampment of the Amer- 
ican army stationed there. In the winter of 1780 the Marquis de 
Chastellux visited Fishkill, December 21, 1780, and after relating 
about the encampment there relates that four or five miles inway in 
the woods was a camp of “‘some hundreds of invalid soldiers,’’ but it 
was ‘“‘their clothes were truly invalid. These honest fellows were not 
covered even with rags but their steady countenances and their arms 
in good order seemed to supply the defects of clothes and to display 
nothing but their courage and their patience. (Travels, Vol. 11.) 

The following poetical extract refers to the Requiem at St. 
Mary’s Church, Philadelphia. — 


““RIVINGTON’S REFLECTIONS.”’ 


(Rivington was publisher of the Royal Gazette in New York while 
the British were in possession. The ‘‘Reflections’’ were his assumed 
musings after the evacuation.) 
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In truth, I have need of a mansion of rest. 

And here to remain might suit me the best; 
Philadelphia in some things would answer as well, 
(Some Tories are there and my paper might sell) 

But then I should live amongst wrangling and strife. 
And be forced to say Credo the rest of my life; 

For their sudden conversion I’m much at a loss— 

I am told they bow to the wood of the cross 

And worship the reliques transpcerted from Rome, 

St. Peter’s toe-nail and St. Anthony’s comb. 

If thus the true faith they no longer defend. 

I scarcely can think where the madness will end 

Hf the greatest among them submit to the Pope, 
What reason have I for indulgence to hope? 

If the Congress themselves to the chapel did pass, 
Ye may swear that poor JEmMmMy would have to sing Mass 


From “Poems of Philip Freneau, of New Jersey” (Monmouth, 
1795.) 
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THE TE DEUM AT ST. MARY’S, PHILADELPHIA FOR THE 
VICTORY AT YORKTOWN. me 





On Sunday November 4, 1781, a Mass of Thanksgiving was cele- 
brated at St. Mary’s church, Phialdelphia, to give public thanks to 
Almighty God, for the victory at Yorktown by the combined armies 
of the United States and France. Abbe Bandol delivered an “Ad- 
dress to Congress, Supreme Executive Council and the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania who were invited by His Excellency, the Minister of 
France, in thanksgiving for the capture of Lord Cornwallis.” 

The following is the discourse of the Abbe Bandol: 

Gentlemen:—A numerous people assembled to render thanks to 
the Almighty for his mercies, is one of the most affecting objects, and 
worthy the attention of the Supreme Being. While camps resound 
with triumphal acclamations—while nations rejoice in victory and 
glory, the most honourable office a minister of the altars can fill is to 
be the organ by which public gratitude is conveyed to the Omnipo- 
tent. 

Those miracles, which he once wrought for his chosen people, are 
renewed in our favour; and it would be equally ungrateful and im- 
pious not to acknowledge, that the event which lately confounded our 
enemies, and frustrated their designs, was the wonderful work of that 
Gord who guards your liberties. 

And who but he could so combine the circumstances which led 
to success? We have seen our enemies push forward, amid perils 
almost innumerable, amid obstacles almost insurmountable, to the 
spot which was designed to witness their disgrace: yet they eagerly 
sought it, as their theatre of triumph! 

Blind as they were, they bore hunger, thirst, and inclement skies, 
poured their blood in battle against brave republicans, and crossed 
immense regions to confine themselves in another Jericho, whose walls 
were fated to fall before another Joshua. It is he, whose voice com- 
mands the winds, the seas and seasons, who formed a junction on the 
same day, in the same hour, bet ween a formidable fleet from the south 
and an army rushing from the north, like an impetnous torrent. 
Who, but he, in whose hands are the hearts of men, could inspire the 
allied troops with the friendships, the confidence, the tenderness of 
brothers? How is it that two nations once divided, jealous, inimical, 
and nursed in reciprocal prejudices, are now become so closely united, 


- 
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as to form but one? Worldlings would say, it is the wisdom, the 
virtue, and moderation of their chiefs; it is a great national interest 
which has performed this prodigy. They will say, that to the skill of 
the generals, to the courage of the troops, to the activity of the whole 
army, we must attribute this splendid success. Ah! they are ignor- 
ant, that the combining of so many fortunate circumstances, is an 
emanation from the all perfect mind; that courage, that skill, that 
activity, bear the sacred impression of him who is divine. 

For how many favours have we not to thank him during the 
course of the present year? Your union, which was at first supported 
by justice alone, has been consolidated by your courage: and the knot, 
which ties you together, is become indissoluble, by the accession of 
all the states, and the unanimous voice of all the confederates. You 
present to the universe the noble sight of a society, which, founded in 
equality and justice, secures to the individuals who compose it, the 
utmost happiness which can be derived from human institutions. 
This advantage, which so many other nations have been unable to 
procure, even after ages of efforts and misery, is granted by divine 
providence to the United States; and its adorable decrees have 
marked the present moment for the completion of that memorable 
and happy revolution which has taken place in this extensive con- 
tinent. While your counsel were thus acquiring new energy, rapid 
and multiplied successes have crowned your arms in the southern 
states. 

We have seen the unfortunate citizens of these States forced from 
their peaceful abodes; after a long and cruel captivity, old men, 
women and children, thrown, without mercy, into a foreign country. 
Master of their lands and their slaves, amid his temporary affluence, 
a superb victor rejoiced in their distresses. But Philadelphia has 
witnessed their patience and fortitude; they have found there another 
home, and, though driven from their native soil they have blessed 
God that he has delivered them from their enemies, and conducted 
them to a country where every just and feeling man has stretched 
out the helping hand of benevolence. Heaven rewards their virtues. 
Three large States are once wrested from the foe. The rapacious 
soldier has been compelled to take refuge behind his ramparts; and 
oppression has been vanished like those phantoms which are dissi- 
pated by the morning ray. 

On this solemn occasion, we might renew our thanks to the God 
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of battles, for the success he has granted to the arms of your allies, 
and your friends, by land and by sea, through the other parts of the 
globe. But let us not recall those events which too clearly prove how 
much the hearts of our enemies have been obdurated. Let us pros- 
trate ourselves at the altar and implore the God of mercy to suspend 
his vengeance, to spare them in wrath, to inspire them with senti- 
ments of justice and moderation, to terminate their obstinacy and 
error, and to ordain that your victories be followed by peace and tran- 
quility. Let us beseech him to continue to shed on the councils of 
the king of your ally, that spirit of wisdom, of justice, and of courage, 
which has rendered his reign so glorious. Let us intreat him to main- 
tain in eachof the States that intelligence by which the United States 
areinspired. Let us return him thanks that a faction whose rebellion 
-he has corrected, now deprived of support, is annihilated. Let us 
offer him pure hearts, unsoiled by private hatred or public dissention ; 
and let us with one will and one voice, pour forth to the Lord that 
hymn of praise, by which Christians celebrate their gratitude and His 
glory —[American Museum, p. 28-9, Vol. IV. July; 1788.) 

“Thatcher's Military Journal of the Revolution, says of the service: 

“The occasion was, in this hemisphere, singuiar and affecting; 
and the discourse itself is so elegant and animated in the French, so 
warm with those sentiments of piety and gratitude to our Divine 
Benefactor, in which good men of all countries accord, and so evident- 
ly dictated by the spirit of that new friendship and alliance from 
which such important advantages have been derived to the rights of 
America,as must give pleasure to every serious and candid friend to 
our glorious cause.”’ 

The Diary of Robert Morris, the Financier of the Revolution, 
now in the Library of Congress, under date of November 3, 1781, 
records: 

“This day on the invitation of his Excellency, the Minister of 
France, I attended the Romish Church; a Te deum sang on account 
of the capture of Lord Cornwallis and his army (Pa. Mag., July, 1904, 
p. 280.) 

This is the TE DEUM at which, Catholic historical writer and 
speakers declare, ‘‘Washington was present as well as Lafayette,’’ as 
De Courcy—Shea, Dr. Murray and many others record, and at which 
“Washington, Lafayette and the Counts Rochambeau and De Grasse 
were present” according to Rev. Wm. F. Clarke S. J., in a discourse 
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at Old St. Joseph’s, July 4, 1876, though he put the event as in ‘1780 
after the surrender of Cornwallis.” 

The Centennial of the TE DEUM was commemorated at Old St. 
Joseph’s, October 23, 1881, when Rev. Wm. F. Clarke, S. J., again 
delivered the discourse but said that ‘“‘Washington and Lafayette were 
not present,” but ‘‘both were on December 13th,” following, or the 
day of general thanksgiving appointed by Congress. But this latter 
statement had, in 1883, to be modified by excluding ‘‘Lafayette”’ who 
was then in Boston and by supposing that Washington was at a ser- 
vice at St. Joseph’s because he was in the city on December 13th, 
when there is no evidence of any special service in the Catholic Church 
of Philadelphia, whether it be called St. Joseph’s or St. Mary’s, or 
that Washington attended divine service anywhere on that day. 

The historical truth is, that on Sunday, November 4, 1781, the. 
Mass of Thanksgiving was offered at St. Mary’s; that Congress and 
the prominent men then in the city were invited to attend and are 
therefore presumed to have generally accepted ; that neither Washing- 
ton and Lafayette or others of distinction in the army or navy were at 
the celebration, but were busy in Virginia; that Washington did not 


leave Yorktown until Monday, November 5th, the day after the 
TE DEUM that the romances about Washington and Lafayette 
having ‘‘crossed swords in front of St. Joseph’s altar,” and the poems 
and ‘‘historical accounts” that have been given of the event are all 
founded on the imagination.—The services took place in St. Mary’s 
and not in St. Joseph’s little chapel. 
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THE TE DEUM AT ST. MARY’S, PHILADELPHIA, JULY 4th, 
1779. 


Though the Continental Congress in 1774-5 declared the Roman 
Catholic Religion to be one ‘fraught with impious tenets” and one 
which had ‘‘deluged England in blood and dispersed impiety, bigotry, 
murder and rebellion, throughout every part of the world,’’ [Address 
to the People of Great Britain] yet when the French Alliance was 
formed in the dark and sad days of Valley Forge, when nakedness and 
starvation threatened to destroy more than Britain’s arms, could 
gain a change of sentiment and action became necessary and methods 
more complaisant to the French Minister essential. Then it was the 
Continental Congress again ‘‘went to Mass.” 

On July 11, 1778, Gerard, the first French Minister to the United 
States arrived in Philadelphia. The day before he had landed at 
Chester with Silas Deane, the American Commissioner to France. 
Deane delivered ‘‘the turf and twig’”’ to Gerard as a token of mutual 
amity and assistance. 

When the Fourth of July 1779, came near, Gerard arranged to 
have a religious commemoration of the day at St. Mary’s Church. 

Accordingly on July 2d, (Friday) he issued the following request 
to the members of Congress, the President and Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania and prominent gentlemen. 

Vous etes prie de la part du Ministre Plenipotentiarie de France 
d’ assister au TE DEum qu’il fera chanter Dimanche 4 de ce Mois, 4 
midi dans la Chapelle Catholique neuve pour celebrer 1’ Anniversaire 
de I’ Independance des Etats Unis de l’Amerique. 

A Philadelphie, le 2 Jusllet, 1779. 

(Translation.) 

You are requested, on behalf of the Minister Plenipotentiary, to 
assist at the Te Deum which will be celebrated on Sunday, 4th of this 
month at noon, in the new Catholic chapel, to commemorate the 
anniversary of the Independence of the United States of America. 

At Philadelphia, July 2d, 1779. 

The original of this invitation can be seen at the Ridgway Branch 
of the Philadelphia Library, in the collection of papers belonging to 
Dr. Rush, signer of the Declaration of Independence. It is No. 15001. 

The late Iloyd P. Smith, Librarian of the Library, made known 
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to us the existence of this invitation and it was first made public in 
Tue I. C. B. U. Journat of February rst, 1884. 

“The new Catholic chapel,” was St. Mary’s and so is proven, once 
for all, that that Church was the scene of all Revolutionary events 
history has assigned to the modern Old St. Joseph’s—which had no 
distinct existence. 

The Reverend Seraphin Bandol, Recollet, was the chaplain of 
the French Embassy. By a strange typographical error his name 
appears as Bando? on the copies of the discourse as printed by order 
of Congress. 

The Pennsylvania Packet, July 10, 1779, reported the occurrence 
thus: 

On Sunday last (being anniversary of the independence of Ameri- 
ca) his Excellency the President, and the honorable the members of 
Congress, attended divine worship in the forenoon in Christ Church, 
where an excellent sermon, suitable to the occasion, was preached by 
the Rev. Mr. White, rector of the Episcopal churches in this city, and 
one of the chaplains to Congress. 

At noon the President and members of Congress, with the Presi- 
dent and chief magistrates of this State, and a number of other 
gentleman and their ladies, went, by invitation from the honorable 
the Minister of France, to the Catholic chapel, where this great event 
was celebrated by a well-adapted discourse, pronounced b¥ the Min- 
ister’s chaplain, and a Te Deum, solemnly sung by a number of good 
voices, accompanied by the organ, and other kinds of mmsic. 

From the “United States Magazine,” of 1779, pdge 313, is ex- 
tracted the following: 

The address of the Chaplain of his Excellency, the Minister of 
France, on Sunday, the Fourth of July, the anniversary of our Inde- 
pendence, at the new Catholic chapel, just before the Te Deum was 
performed on the occasion, when were present, agreeably to the invita- 
tion of the Minister, His Excellency, the President of the State, the 
Honorable, the Council officers, civil and military, and a number of 
the principal gentlemen and ladies of the city. 

(Translated from the French.) 

“Gentlemen:—We are assembled to celebrate the anniversary of 
that day which Providence had marked, in His eternal decrees, to 
become the epoch of liberty and independence to the thirteen United 
States of America. 
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‘‘That Being whose almighty hand holds all existence beneath its 
dominion undoubtedly produces in the depths of His wisdom those 
great events which astonish the universe and of which the most pre- 
sumptuous, though instrumental in accomplishing them, dare not 
attribute to themselves the merit. But the finger of God is still more 
peculiarly evident in that happy, that glorious revolution which calls 
forth this day’s festivity. He hath struck the oppressors of a free 
people—free and peaceful, with the spirit of delusion which renders 
the wicked artificers of their own proper misfortunes. Permit me, 
my dear brethren, citizens of the United States, to address you on this 
occasion. It is that God, that all powerful God, who hath directed 
your steps; when you were without arms fought for you the sword 
of justice; who, when you were in adversity, poured into your hearts 
the spirit of courage, of wisdom, and fortitude,.and who hath, at 
length, raised up for your support a youthful sovereign whose virtues 
bless and adorn a sensible, a fruitful and a generous nation. 

‘This nation has blended her interests with your interest and her 
sentiments with yours. She participates in all your joys, and this 
day unites her voice to yours at the foot of the altars of the eternal 
God to ctlebrate that glorious revolution which has placed the sons 
of America among the free and independent nations of the earth. 

“We have nothing now to apprehend but the anger of heaven, 
or that the measure of our guilt should exceed His mercy. Let us 
then prostate ourselves at the feet of the immortal God, who holds 
the fate of Empires in His hands, and raises them up at His pleasure, 
or breaks them down to dust. Let us conjure Him to enlighten our 
enemies, and to dispose their hearts to enjoy that tranquility and 
happiness which the Revolution we now celebrate has established for 
a great part of the human race. Let us implore Him to conduct us 
by that way which His Providence has marked out for arriving at so 
desirable an end. Let us offer unto Him hearts imbued with senti- 
ments of respect, consecrated by religion, humanity and patriot- 
ism. Never is the august ministry of His altars more acceptable to 
His Divine Majesty than when it lays at His feet homages, offerings 
and vows, so pure, so worthy the common offerings of mankind. 

“God will not regret our joy, for He is the author of it ; nor will he 
forget our prayers, for they ask but the fulfillment of the decrees He 
has manifested. Filled with this spirit, let us, in concert with each 
other, raise our hearts to the Eternal; let us implore His infinite mercy 
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to. be pleased to enspire the rulers of both nations with the wisdom 
and force necessary to perfect what He hath begun. Let’ us, in a 
word, unite our voices to beseech Him to dispense His blessings upon 
the counsels and the arms of the allies and that we may soon enjoy 
the sweets of a peace which will soon cement the Union and establish 
the prosperity of the two empires. 

“It is with this view that we shall cause that canticle to be per- 
formed, which the custom of the Catholic Church hath consecrated 
to be at once a testimonial of public joy, a thanksgiving for benefits 
received from heaven, and a prayer forthe continuance of its mercies.’”’ 

Rev. Jacob Duche, the Episcopalian traitor-Minister, who de- 
livered the first Prayer in Congress in 1774, wrote in his Papnian 
Letters: 

Letter of Papinian (N. Y. 1779) says, ‘“The Congress and Rebel 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, have lately given the most public and 
unequivocal proof of their Countenance and good will to Popery. 
They have set an example which they unquestionably wish others to 
follow.” [Then follows the Packet’s account.] 

“T shall leave you to make your own reflections at this most 
edifying exhibition. Charles I, was called a Papist for permitting 
his Queen who was bred a Roman Catholic, to attend Mass. What 
are we to think of the American Rulers who not only permit their 
wives to attend Mass, but attend it themselves in person and offer 
up their devout orisions in the language, service and worship of Rome. 

Whatever may be the opinion of some to the contrary it is ab- 
solutely certain that on the part of many, the present is a Religious 
War.—Letters of Papinian. F 2420, Mercantile Library, Phila- 
delphia.]} 

Gerard reported to the French government saying: 

“It is the first ceremony of the kind in the thirteen States and it 
is thought that the eclat of it will have a beneficial effect on the Cath- 
lics, many of whom are suspected of not being very much attached 
to the American cause. My Chaplain delivered a shorf address which 
has obtained general approbation, and which Congress has demanded 
for publication.” 

This was the first Fourth of July celebration by Catholics. Con- 
cerning it the gifted Philadelphia Poet, Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly, 
contributed this poem in commemoration. 
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THE FIRST CATHOLIC FOURTH OF JULY, 
St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, A. D., 1779. 


BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 


’*Twas in our Lady’s old and hallowed fane, 
A golden century ago, and more,— 

Back in the shadow of a dread campaign, 

Before we burst the last links of our chain, 
In the Revolutionary days of yore— 


High festival was held one summer morn, 
To celebrate, with sacrifice and prayer, 

The day whereon our liberty was born; 

And cheer with sweetest song those hearts forlorn 
That languished in the thraldom of despair. 


An august throng was gathered at the Mass— 
All Philadelphia’s gallant sons and true; 

As history uplifts her magic glass, 

Along the solemn aisles we see them pass, 
To crowd the nave and fill each narrow pew. 


Here kneels Gerard, the French Ambassador,— 
Our Congress there, our Council’s President, 
With the Supreme Executive, adore, 
The Son of Mary—hark! that orator 
Is Abbe Seraphia, the eloquent.* 


In gold-wrought stole and surplice of fair lace, 
The preacher from his velvet pulpit bends; 

All eyes are centred on his grave, dark face, 

The while he wins, with words of power and grace, 
Alike both secret foes and loyal friends. 


The open windows court the soft warm air, 

The song of wild birds:in the waving trees, 
Faint murmurs from the fields, the Delaware, 

And all the sounds that freight a summer breeze; 
For much of rural loveliness lies spread 
Around St. Mary’s in these days, long-dead. 
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With myriad lights the lovely chancel glows, 
Flowers and incense scent the atmosphere ; 

Majestic music from the organ flows, 

And voices, sweet as bells at evening’s close, 
Ring out the glad Te Deum high and clear! 


But o’er the altar, in its marble frame, 
A pictured Calvary* surmounts the shrine: 
The pale Christ hangs upon His cross of shame, 
The blood drops falling from His wounds divine, 
While Mother Mary, in the gloom below, 
Hides in her veil her weight of wordless woe. 


Oh! how the hearts of these old patriots swell 
With mingled tremors of delight and doubt! 

Tho’ grateful hopes their sinking hearts compel, 

They dream, perchance, of freedom’s funeral-knell, 
In fancy see the allies put to rout. 


Throes of desire, yet dread uncertainty, 
Attend upon this festival sublime, 

This consecration of our Liberty 

By heaven’s highest, holiest mystery, 
Upon an altar of the olden time. 


The altar of our Queen. O sacred fires 
That deathless light St. Mary’s temple gray! 
O patriots at prayer! O sweet-voiced choirs! 
Ye show us how our grand old Catholic sires 
First celebrated INDEPENDENCE Day! 


[By Permission. ] 

*John Adams mentions this picturein his “Familiar Letters” tohis 
wife, as having been much impressed by it when he and George 
Washington attended Vespers at St. Mary’s on Sunday afternoon, 
October 9, 1774.—A. C. H. Researches. 
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A DECLARATION ADDRESSED IN THE NAME OF THE KING 
OF FRANCE TO ALL THE ANCIENT FRENCH IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 

The original document with the above title, was printed in French 
on board the Languedoc, for the Count d’Estaing, October 28, 1778. 
It was translated from the French, and published in the Massachu- 
setts Spy at Worcester, Massachusetts, December 10, 1778. 

The undersigned authorised by His Majesty, and thence cloathed 
with the noblest of titles, with that which effaces all others; charged 
in the name of the Father of his Country, and the beneficient protector 
of his subjects, to offer a support to those who were born to enjoy the 
blessings of his government— 

To all his Countrymen in North America. 

You were born French; you could never cease to be French. 
The late war, which was not deelared but by the captivity of nearly 
all our seamen, and the principal advantages of which our common 
enemies entirely owed to the courage, the talents, and the numbers 
of the brave Americans, who are now fighting against them, has 
wrested from you, that which is most dear to all men, even the name 
of your country. To compel you to bear the arms of Parracides 
against it, must be the completion of misfortunes: With this you 
are now threatened: A new war may justly make you dread being 
obliged to submit to this most intolerable law of slavery, it has 
commenced like the last, by depredations upon the most valuable 
part of our trade. Too long already have a great number of unfor- 
tunate Frenchmen, been confined in American prisons. You hear 
their groans. The present war was declared by a message in March 
last from the King of Great Britain to both houses of Parliament; 
a most authentic act of the British sovereignty, announcing to all 
orders of the State, that to trade (with America) though without 
excluding others from the same right, was to offend; that frankly to 
avow such intention was to defy this sovereignty; that she would 
revenge it and defer this only to a more advantageous opportunity, 
when she might do it with more appearance of legality than in the 
last war :—For she declared that she had the right, the will, and the 
ability to revenge; and accordingly she demanded of parliament the 
supplies. 

The calamities of a war thus proclaimed have been restrained 
and retarded as much as was possible, by a Monarch whose pacific 
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and disinterested views now reclaim the marks of your former attach- 
ment, only for your own happiness: Constrained to repel force by 
force, and multiplied hostilities by reprisals, which he has at last 
authorised, if necessity should carry his arms, or those of his allies 
into a country always dear to him, you have not to fear either burn- 
ings or devastations: And if gratitude, if the view of a flag always 
revered by those who have followed it, should recall to the banners of 
France, or of the United States, the Indians, who loved us, and have 
been loaded with presents by him, whom they also call their Father; 
never, no never shall they employ against you their too cruel methods 
ofwar. Thesethey must renounce, or they will cease to be our friends. 

It is not by menaces that we shall endeavour to avoid combating 
with our countrymen, nor shall we weaken this declaration by in- 
vectives against a great and brave nation, which we know how to 
respect, and hope to vanquish. 

As a French gentleman, I need not to mention to those among 
you who were born such as well as myself, that there is but one august 
house in the universe, under which the French can be happy, and 
serve with pleasure; since its head, and those who are most nearly 
allied to him by blood, have been at all times, through a long line of 
monarchs, and are at this day more than ever delighted with bearing 
that very title which Henry IV regarded as the first of his own. I 
shall not excite your regrets for those qualifications, those marks of 
distinction, those decorations, which, in our matter of thinking, are 
precious treasures; but from which, by our common misfortunes, the 
American French, who have known so well how to deserve them are 
now precluded. These, I am bold to hope and to promise, their zeal 
will very soon procure to be diffused among them. They will merit 
them when they dare to become the friends of our allies. 

I shall not ask the military companions of the Marquis of Levi; 
those who shared his glory, who admired his talents and genius for 
war, who loved his cordiality and frankness, the principal character- 
istics of our nobility, whether there be other names in other nations, 
among which they would be better pleased to place their own. 

Can the Canadians, who saw the brave Montcalm fall in their 
defence, can they become the enemies of his nephews? Can they 
fight against their former leaders, and arm themselves against their 
kinsmen? At the bare mention of their names the weapons would 
fall out of their hands. 
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I shall not observe to the ministers of the altars, that their 
evangelic efforts will require the special protection of Providence, to 
prevent faith being diminished by example, by worldly interest, and 
by sovereigns whom force has imposed upon them, and whose political 
indulgence will be lessened proportionably as those sovereigns shall 
have less to fear. I shall not observe, that it is necessary for religion 
that those who preach it should formra body in the state; and that in 
Canada no other body would be more considered, or have more power 
to do good than that of the priests, taking a part in the government; 
since their respective conduct has merited the confidence of the people. 

I shall not represent to that people, nor to all my countrymen 
in general, that a vast monarchy, having the same religion, the same 
manners, the same language, where they find kinsmen, old friends, 
and brethren, must be an inexhaustible source of commerce and 
wealth, more easily acquired and better secured, by their union with 
powerful neighbors, than with strangers of another hemisphere, 
among whom everything is different, and who, jealous and despotic 
sovereigns, would sooner or later treat them as a conquered people, 
and doubtless much worse than their late countrymen the Americans, 
who made them victorious. I shall not urge to a whole people that 
to JOIN with the United States is to secure their own happiness ; since 
a whole people, when they acquire the right of thinking and acting 
for themselves, must know their own interest: But I will declare, 
and I now formally order in the name of His Majesty, who has author- 
ized and commanded me to do it, that all his former subjects in North 
America, who shall no more acknowledge the supremacy of Great 
Britain, may depend upon his protection and support. 


Done on board his Majesty’s ship, the Languedoc, in the harbour of 
Boston, the twenty eighth day of October, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy eight. ESTAING. 

BIGREL DE GRANDOLOS, Secretary appointed by the King, to the 
Squadron commanded by the Count D’Estaing. Printed on board the 
Languedoc, by P. P. Demauge, printer to the King and the Squadron. 

[Mag. Am. His., November, 1889, by Henry T. Drowne from 
The Spy copy. His brother Rev. Dr. T. Stafford Browne having an 
original. ] 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC REGIMENT. 


Bancroft’s History of the United States, volume X, page 175, says: 

‘*While it was no longer possible for the Americans to keep up 
their army enlistments the British gained numerous recruits from 
immigrants. In Philadelphia Howe had formed a Regiment of 
. Roman Catholics. With still better success Clinton courted the 
Irish. They had fled from the persecutions of inexorable landlords 
to a country which offered them freeholds. By flattering their 
nationality and their sense of importance attached to their numbers 
Clinton allured them to a combination directly averse to their own 
interests and raised for Lord Rawdon a large Regiment in which 
officers and men were exclusively Irish. Among them were nearly 
five hundred deserters from the American army.” 

This statement has been of concern to those interested in the 
Catholic and in the Irish element participating in the Revolution. 
It conveys to the mind a belief that as a Regiment consists of one 
thousand that that number of recruits was obtained by the British 
while in possession of Philadelphia for a distinctively titled and organ- 
ized body of a thousand Catholic men of the City and vicinity who 
were willing to uphold England’s cause and rally to her standard, 
upheld in the ‘‘Rebel’’ Capital by General Howe, and that his suc- 
cessor, Sir Henry Clinton, His Majesty’s commander-in-chief not only 
raise ‘‘a large Regiment for Lord Rawdon,” an Irish officer, but that 
of the great number enlisted ‘‘nearly five hundred were deserters 
from the American army,” under Washington. 

Were this all true as an exact statement or a correct inference 
drawn from it as it stands, it would little matter historically. Were 
it a fact to the extent declared and the belief impressed, it would not 
surpass the knowledge which events of our own times have brought to 
all—that England has ever used the Catholic name and the Irish 
sentiment to promote her own interests and has had a support, more 
or less powerful, from those moved by the name or the sentiment but 
yet not of those who are true and earnest believers or representatives 
of either. England has ever had Catholics and Irish to give help to 
her endeavors against others even to those battling for Liberty as the 
recent Boer War has given ample demonstration. 


When England got into active trouble with her American Colon- 
ies, ‘‘the free Protestant Colonies,” as they seem to have loved to 
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designate their character, she sought to keep the Catholics of Canada 
from being helpful to the malcontents, who soon became to her but 
‘‘Rebels engaged in an unnatural rebellion against the Mother Coun- 
try.”’ She may be said to have succeeded by the powerful influence 
and the authority of the Clergy and nobles of that Country and by 
the open bigotry and insolence as well as the lack of sufficient mili- 
tary force of these ‘‘ Rebels.” 

She, in Ireland, began to ‘‘ease up” on the Irish by relaxing or 
repealing penal laws and, in a short while, gave that Country such a 
measure of legislative power and authority that the brief period of 
its existerice remains to Ireland to this day as an inspiration in her 
present day struggles for Home Rule. 

It was ever thus with England. She would not omit the same 
course in America toarouse religious sensibilities and racial aspirations 
to serve her purpose. How fa~ she succeeded will be briefly shown 


. in this relation of the whole record. It passes all human belief that 


Catholics, as such or as a distinct body in the life of the Colonies or 
as individuals, could have ‘‘spontaneously, universally and ener- 
getically given their adhesion to the cause of America and wheri the 
time came to American Independence; that there was no faltering, 
no division; that every Catholic was a Whig; that in the list of Tories 
and Loyalists not a name of a Catholic can be found; that there were 
no Catholic Tories’ as Dr. John Gilmary Shea asserted in ‘‘Catholics 
and Catholicity in the Days of the American Revolution’ before the 
United States Catholic Historical Society of New York in 1885. 

Is it possible for Catholics to be unanimous about any affair of 
human concern especially of a political character ? 

Hence there is no reason to expect that the ‘‘cause of America’”’ 
received ‘‘universally and energetically” Catholic support. Catholics 
were divided as others were. Peace professing Quakers became 
warriors and even the Presbyterians though they more than other 
sects gave an almost unanimous support to the Cause of America 
and made it their own as against the Catholics, yet had Loyalists 
among them. It is not in human nature for Catholics, any more 
than others, to rush to the side of those denouncing them as the early 
Patriots did. We might as well have expected our fathers to have 
become allies of the Know Nothings or ourselves to have been cowork- 
ers with the recent A. P. A. . 

So the truth of the attitude of Catholics in the Revolution lies 
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between the statement of Dr. Shea and that of Mr. Bancroft. The 
surprising fact really is that any Catholics became ‘‘Rebels.” Those 
who did well served though unknowingly the Church. Those who 
did not, though acting knowingly in doing so as being in obedience to 
the civil government which they had been taught, if resisted, brought 
damnation on their souls, were really but hindering the will of the 
Almighty who was but using the ‘‘Rebels” as instruments of His 
Divine Will to prepare for His Church a sanctuary of Freedom for it 
and his people of all tribes and nations. This was recognized by the 
Fathers of the Third Plenary Council when they advised.: ‘‘Catholic 
parents teach your children to take a special interest in the history 
of our own country.* * We must keep firm and solid the Liberties 
of our Country by keeping fresh the noble memories of the past.” 


When the British captured Philadelphia, September 1777, Gen- 
eral Howe gave authority for the formation of three Regiments of ° 
Loyalists and appointed Colonels Allen, Chambers and Clifton as 
commanders. 

When Howe took possession of Philadelphia there were found, 
on October 9th, 1777, a total of 21, 767 inhabitants although 10,000 
had quitted the city just before the entry of the British Army. 

This census taken under the direction of James Galloway, who 
had abandoned the American cause, showed the males under 18 years 
to number 4,941 and those over 18 and under 60 to be 4,482. There 
were 12,344 females. [Steven’s Facsimilie Documents Vol. 24.] 

From these 9,423 males in the city and the deserters from the 
American Army, first at White Marsh and later at Valley Forge, may 
have been the expectation of obtaining recruits for the three Loyalist 
Regiments authorized by General Howe, though the enumeration 
included male infants and youths. There were not over 5,000 
eligible males to recruit from, and but @ very small number of these 
were Catholics. 

Captain Johann Heinrichs of the Hessian Jager Corps, Philadel- 
phia, January 18th, 1778. 

‘‘Call it not an American Rebellion. It is nothing more nor less 
than an Irish-Scotch Presbyterian Rebellion. During the course of 
this winter we have organized two Regiments of Foot, one of which 
is wholly made up of Roman Catholics. [Pa., Mag, 1898, p. 141-3.] 
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In the Journal of Captain John Montresor, ‘‘Chief engineer of 
America” he records under date of November 15th, 1777, ‘‘Three 
Regiments of Provincials raising , viz. Allen’s, Chalmer’s and Clif- 
ton’s. The latter as Roman Catholic. 

One of these Regiments was called THE RoMAN CATHOLIC VOL- 
UNTEERS. Its officers in 1778 as given in the ‘‘List of General and 
Staff Officers of the Several Regiments serving in North America,” 
printed by James Rivington, New York, were: 

LIEUTENANT-GOLONEL, Alfred Clifton. 


Major, John Lynch. 

CapraIns,—Keneth Mc Culloch, Mathias Hanley, Martin McEvoy, 
Nicholas Wuregan, John McKinnon. 

LIEUTENANTS,—Peter Eck, John Connell, Edward Holland, 
James Hanrahan, Ebenezer Wilson, John O’Neil. 

ENsIGNS,—-John Grashune, Arthur Bailie, Thomas Quinn, 
Edward Gadwin. 

CHAPLAIN, Frederick Farmer, [ought to have been Ferdinand 
Farmer, one of the pastors of St. Mary’s.] 


QUARTER MASsTER., John Holland. 


Though Father Farmer’s name is given as Cmgeneet, it is not 
probable that he accepted the position. 


On March 2d, 1778, Father Farmer wrote to a priest in London: 
‘‘Perhaps it will please you to hear that your British General on ar- 
riving here upon my waiting on him, proposed the raising of a Regi- 
ment of Roman Catholick Volunteers. Mr. Clifton, an English gentle- 
man of an Irish mother, is the Lt. Col. and commanding of it. They 
desire me to be their Chaplain which embarrasseth me on account of 
my age and several other reasons.”” [WoopsTock LETTERS. Vol. 
XIV., p. 196.] 

That this embarrassment had prevented his dette from 
September, .1777, to the date of his letter may be accepted as evidence 
that he did not do so in the three months later when, in June, 1778, 
the British evacuated the city. It was proper of course, for Father 
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Farmer to call on General Howe on his arrival but this courtesy it 
is evident did not require his acceptance of the Chaplaincy offered 
him nor is there evidence that he did accept in the brief period after 
his telling a fellow priest of the ‘‘desire’”’ to have him act as Chaplain 
of these Loyalist Catholics 

Up to this time Father Farmer had not taken the oathof allegiance 
to Pennsylvania. This he did, the following year, afterthe British had 
left, when he became a Trustee of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Father Molyneux was entitled, under the law, to serve as he was the 
‘‘senior pastor of the Roman Catkolics’’ but he was either averse to 
taking the oath or to serving as Trustee. 

Dr. John Gilmary Shea in Life of Archbishop Carroll, p. 170, in 
his brief mention of this ‘‘Regiment” states that the officers of the 
REGIMENT were Protestants as British law did not permit Catholics 
to be military officers. This law applied only to the chief commands 
—General and Colonels. It may be noticed that Alfred Clifton was 
neither but was the LIEUTENANT COLONEL by title and rank though 
he was ‘‘commanding ”’ the ‘‘REGIMENT of Roman CaTHOLIC VOL- 
UNTEERS” 

“Our brethren may now serve in the army” was one of the 
reasons Pius VI had, for afterwards declaring the authority of 
George III, “‘as full of mildness to Catholics,” and for which he 
was “the best of sovereigns’ and for which this ‘“beneficient 
monarch”’ had “shown his goodness’ and towards whom he incul- 
cated ‘‘obedience.’’--[Montor p. 474.] 

England was in such straights that the enlistment of Catholics 
and the appointment of Catholics as officers was specially authorized. 
In December 1777, The Royal Gazette of New York announced 33,000 
new troops were to be enlisted of which 5,000 were Irish Roman 
Catholics. 

On March 21st, 1778, it announced; ‘‘The following Roman Cath- 
olic Regiments are to be raised in Ireland for the American service; 
two of foot of two battalions each, the command of which is given to 
Lords Kenmare and Cahar and a regiment of light horse to be com- 
manded by George Gould Esq., of Cork. These gentlemen have en- 
gaged to raise their regiments by the first of April. The officers are 
to be Roman Catholics and the Colonels are toappoint them. Proper 
persons are said to be at work to raise subscriptions in Ireland for 
the purpose of recruiting men for service in America.” 
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So General Howe was ouly doing in Philadelphia what British 
law authorized and under it the special recruiting of Roman Catholics 
was going on in Ireland as it was attempted in Philadelphia. 

The organization of a distinctly Roman CaTHoLIc REGIMENT 
in Philadelphia during British occupancy was in full accord with the 
policy of the government. The effort was made where the only 
chance of the most success was possible—in Pennsylvania under 
British control—where Catholics were the most numerous. 

‘*Pennsylvania” wrote the Chevalier de Fleury to the French 
Minister 16th November, 1779, when he sent a ‘‘Summary of the 
Political and Military Conditions of America’’—‘‘Pennsylvaina is 
the province most infected with Loyalists. The Quakers, Methodists, 
Anglican and other sects which have a sort of affinity with monarchy 
are intestine but paralytic enemies.” 


Arthur Clifton—the commander of the RomAN CaTHOLIC REsI- 
MENT was a Philadelphia Catholic. He lived in a large two story 
brick house on the east side of Second between Mulberry and Sassa- 
fras at Corner of Clifton Alley. It was one of the first to have lighted 
lamps placed before it at night. [Watson’s Annals.] Mulberry St. 
is now called Arch and Sassafras is now known as Race Street. Clif- 
ton’s Alley is now Drinker St.—so named after the Drinker family, 
Quakers, who occupied the property after the Cliftons. 

William Clifton advertised this house for sale in the Pennsyl- 
vania Packet of November 26th, 1776. That was after the Declara- 
tion of Independence when many who had upheld the colonies be- 
came Loyalists. 

The Clifton family owned also ‘‘THeE CHERRY GARDEN” on 
Society Hill described in Watson’s Annals [1—494] as ‘‘a large garden 
fronting on Front Street, vis-a-vis to Shippen Street occupying half 
the square and extending down to the River. It had an abundance 
of every shrubbery and greenhouse plant.” 

Alfred and William Clifton accepted British allegiance on the 
capture of Philadelphia. William was given an office for on Novem- 
ber 1st, 1777, he advertised ‘‘hands to cut wood for the use of the 
army during the winter. Application to be made to him in Hickory 
Lane.” [F. 394, Ridgway Library.] 

Alfred was appointed by General Howe, Commander of Tae 
RoMAN CATHOLIC VOLUNTEERS—to be. 
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On May 28th, 1778, Alfred and William Clifton were by the 
Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania proclaimed ‘‘traitors”’ 
and ordered to surrender before June 25th—an order of the ‘‘rebels’’ 
neither complied with. They fied with the evacuating British who 
left Philadelphia June 18th. Alfred Clifton is in Act of Attainder 
called ‘‘gentleman.”’ 

Sabine’s Loyalists says Alfred Clifton was a ‘‘prominent member 
of his religious community.” It errs however in stating ‘‘he resided 
in either Delaware or Maryland.’’ His name appears on the bap- 
tismal or marriage registers at Old St. Joseph’s on February rst, 1773, 
August 9th, 1774, July 3d, 1775, August 12th and November 15th, 
1777. 

Sabine’s Loyalists states further. ‘‘Clifton’s success does not 
appear to have been great in inducing his Countrymen to bear arms 
on the side of the Crown.” 

Major John Lynch was also a Catholic. On Aug. 13th, 1777, 
about a month before the British took the city, his son John, born 
June 8th, was baptised. The male sponsor was Alfred Clifton. 
Thus they are proven to have been intimate friends. Mary Barrett 
was sponsor with Clifton. On May 27th following, (British still in 
city) Mary Barrett’s son Edward, born in February, was baptised 
and Jdhn O’Neill [Lieutenant] was a sponsor. 

The attempt to raise this Regiment says Dr Shea, was an ‘‘utter 
failure.” True, but not wholly by reason of the Whiggery of the 
Catholics. The other Loyalist Regiments attempted by Howe were 
also ‘‘utter failures,”’ inasmuch as they did not obtain sufficient re- 
cruits to constitutea Regiment and so, later, were merged after getting 
to New York. M 

General Howe, in his Narrutive, appended to ‘‘Observations on 
a Pamphlet,” (by James Galloway) pp. 51-3 says: That on his taking 
possession of Philadelphia, he appointed William Allen, Mr. Chambers 
and Mr. Clifton, the chief of the Roman Catholic persuasion of whom 
they were said to be many in Philadelphia as well as in the Rebel 
army serving against their inclinations” to ‘‘receive and form for ser- 
vice all the well affected that could be obtained. And what was the 
result? In May when I left America, Col. Allen had raised only 152, 
rank and file, Col. Chambers 336 and Col. Clifton 180.” 

So here were 180 ‘‘Catholic Tories’ banded together as ‘‘well 
affected” towards British power. 
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The: following transcripts of official proceedings while the 
British occupied Philadelphia show the continuance and discipline 
of the ROMAN CATHOLIC REGIMENT OR BATTALION as it came to be 
officially regarded : 

‘“‘Court Martial at City Tavern April 19th, 1778, William Smith, 
private Soldier in the Provincial Corps of Roman Catholic Volunteers 
tryed by Court Martial for attempting to cross the Schuylkill with 
an intent to desert to the Rebels is found not guilty and therefore 
acquited. The Commander in chief confirms the above sentence.” 
[KEMBLE PaPERs, Vol. 1 N. Y. His. Soc. Col. 1883, p. 570.] 

‘‘May 6th, 1778, Lieut. Col. Allen’s and Lieut. Col. Clifton’s 
Battalions are to be in readiness to embark at the upper Coal Yard to 
move with their field equipage and one week’s provisions. Brig. 
Gen. Leslie is appointed to the Command of all the troops in the 
Jerseys.” [ibid p. 577.] 

This order was issued for the expedition which on May 7th under 
Major Maitland went up the Delaware to White Hill, one mile below 
Bordentown, and destroyed ‘‘twenty-one or more” American vessels 
there lying. This was done in retaliation for the destructive opera- 
tions of Capt. John Barry in the lower Delaware while his vessel the 
Effingham of 28 guns was foe-bound at White Hill. 

On May 16th, 1778, Patrick Mullen of the Roman Catholic Vol- 
unteers tried by Court Martial for desertion and attempting to cross 
the River Schuylkill in order to join the Rebel army is found guilty 
of Desertion and sentenced to receive one thousand lashes in the usual 
manner. The Commander-in-chief confirms the above sentence and 
orders Patrick Mullen to receive his punishment at the discretion of 
his commanding officer. It was inflicted on the Commons, now the 
City Hall Plaza. 

Captain Montressor’s Journal records on May 7, 1778 ‘‘Allen’s 
and Clifton’s Regiment of Provincials crossed over into the Jerseys 
to join the 55th and 63d Regiments posted opposite this City [Phila- 
delphia] for the protection of the wood cutters.” 

General Howe was recalled and Sir Henry Clinton on May 24th, 
1778 took his place. 

On May 30th, Sir Henry Clinton, the new Commander ordered : 

‘‘No Corps to entertain Irish Recruits except the Queen’s Ran- 
gers, the Roman Catholic Volunteers and the Volunteers of Ire- 
land. [KEMBLE PAPERS.] 
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‘Similarity of faith may have suggested the order says Charles 
Wilson Sloane. [His Studies, Oct, 1900.] 

Racial affinity perhaps had also an influence. 

The British evacuated Philadelphia June 18th, 1778. 

On 21st the army was at Mt Holly, New Jersey, where Sir Henry 
Clinton, the successor of General Howe issued orders how the army 
would march next morning. 

He mentions Col. Allen’s Loyalist Corps and orders, ‘‘the remain- 
der of the army will receive orders from Gen. Knyphausen.’’—the 
Hessian Commander. 

By thatit is probable that Col. Clifton’s Roman Catholic Battalion 
was under command of Knyphausen. On June 23d, Knyphausen’s 
2d Corps was at Crosswicks, New Jersey, above Bordentown, New 
Jersey, with orders to march at 4 o’clock in the morning. On June 


27th Knyphausen was at Freehold with orders to march at 3 o’clock , 


next morning. The next day—Sunday 28th—was fought the Battle 
of Monmouth. 

The daily movements of Knyphausen’s Corps may be traced in 
Lieut. Krafft’s Journal in N. Y. His. Soc. CoLLections for 1882. 

On Sunday June 28th Washington with his Valley Forge Army 
met the British fleeing to New York, at Monmouth. 

There that hot June Sunday he fought and but for the treachery 
of General Charles Lee as is now known, he would, doubtless, have 
destroyed the British forces. 


No wonder perhaps, that Washington swore, ‘‘a tremendous 
oath” when disaster had almost came upon him by the treason of his 
chief General. 


Dr. Scopff, Surgeon of the Anspach, Beyreuth Troops stated in 
The Climate and Diseases of America During the Revolution (p. 12) 
‘‘The Battle near Monmouth was remarkable from one circumstance 
which has not its parallel in the history of the New World; fifty-nine 
men fell on our side solely from the extraordinary heat and fatigue of 
the day and many of the rebels succumbed from the same cause. 
The heat continued from go0° to 96° for eight days. 


Knyphausen protected the British baggage train of twelve miles 
from the assault of Washington’s men. 

The day after Monmouth’s Battle, Sir Henry Clinton issued the 
following order: 


es 


—=— = S.lhlCU 
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Camp near Middletown, N. J., 29th June, 1778. 

“The heavy artillery and baggage of the army will move to 
Middletown at 5 this afternoon under the escort of Clifton’s and Allen’s 
Corps and the New Jersey Volunteers. The rest of the army will 
move at Daybreak tomorrow morning. [Col. N. Y. His. Soc. 1883, 
p. 600. KEMBLE PAPERS.] 

Colonel Stephen Kemble commander of 60th Foot Regiment. Sir 
Henry Clinton in his report of the Battle of Monmouth made to Lord 
George Germain from New York July 5th, 1778, says he evacuated 
Philadelphia at 3 o’clock on the morning of June 18th; that on the 
23d the army crossed the bridge at Crosswick. 

‘‘One column under the command of His Excellency Lieut. 
General Knyphausen, halted near to Emlay’s-town and as the pro- 
vision train and heavy artillery were stationed in that division the 
other column under Lieut. General Earl Cornwallis took a position 
at Allen’s town which covered the other encampment...... En- 
cumbered as I was by an enormous provision train &c., to which im- 
pediment the probability of obstructions and length of my march 


obliged me to submit ...... I could only suppose that Generai 
Washington’s views were directed against my baggage and in which 
part I was indeed vulnerable ..... The approach of the enemy’s 


army being indicted I requested General Knyphausen to take the 
baggage of the whole army under the charge of his division consisting 
of the troops named in the margin.” [Here he ‘mentions Hessian 
Yagers, a brigade of Hessians, Pennsylvania Loyalists, West Jersey 
Volunteers and Maryland Loyalists.] ‘‘I desired General Knyphaus- 
en to move at break of day on 28th ...... I was convinced that 
our baggage was their object ... I sent for a brigade of Britisa 
and the 19th light dragoons from General Knyphausen .... Our 
baggage had been intercepted by some of the enemy’s light troops 
who were repulsed by the good dispositions made by General Knyp- 
hausen and Major Grant. I took advantage of the moonlight to 
rejoin General Knyphausen who had advanced to Nut Swamp near 
Middletown.”” [New York His. Soc. CoLLEcTIONS. LEE PAPERS 
Vol. 11. pp 463-5.] 

Alexander Hamilton writing to Elias Boudinot said: ‘‘ America 
owes a great deal to General Washington for this day’s work. A 
general rout, dismay and disgrace would have attended the whole 
army in any other hands but his. By his own good sense and forti- 
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tude he turned the day. He brought order out of confusion, animated 
his troops and led them to success.”’ 

He related the actions of General Charles Lee. ‘‘This man is 
either a driveler in the business of soldieringship or something much 
worse.”’ [It is now known he was ‘‘something much worse.’’] 

‘I can hardly persuade myself to be in good humor with success 
so far inferior to what we in all probability should have had not the 
finest opportunity America ever possessed been fooled away by a man 
in whom she has placed a large share of the most ill-judged confidence.” 

Eighty years afterwards, in 1860, the treachery of General Lee 
was proven to the world. Moore’s TREASON OF LEE—has abundant 
proof in Lee’s hand to link the names of Arnold and Lee in eternal 
infamy. 

Again was it manifested that ‘‘Heaven was determined to save 
the Country” as the, almost traitor Conway declared when conspir- 
ing at Valley Forge to oust Washington from command. 

The Battle of Monmouth also proved that Washington was not 
‘ta weak General” and had no ‘‘bad counsellors’’ as Conway wrote his 
fellow caballer Gates. 

Lord Cornwallis commanded the left wing of the army encamp- 
ed near Monmouth Court House. The right wing under General 
Knyphausen lay beyond the Court House in the road to Middletown. 
It was 8,000 strong and convoyed the immense baggage train. 

During the Battle on Sunday in 96° in any shade to be had, Knyp- 
hausen made haste to Middletown and encamped on its heights. 
At day break on Monday General Clinton joined him having escaped 
an intended movement on both flanks by Washington. 

THE RoMAN CATHOLIC BATTALION thus appears to have been at 
Monmouth under the Hessian Knyphausen and with the Hessian 
troops. 

The British Army, worsted but not destroyed at Monmouth, 
succeeded in getting to New York at the beginning of July 1778. 

Beatson’s Memoirs Naval and Military, Vol. VI, p. 205, states 
that General Knyphausen commanded ‘‘the Provincial Corps’ on 
their entry into New York. 

That THe RoMAN CATHOLIC BATTALION existed at New York 
as a distinct organization appears from the following advertisement : 
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For THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ALL 
GENTLEMEN VOLUNTEERS, 
WHO ARE WILLING TO SERVE HIS MAJESTY’S REGT OF 
ROMAN CATHOLIC VOLUNTEERS 
COMMANDED BY 
LigEutT. Cot. COMMANDANT, 
ALFRED CLIFTON 
During the present wanton and unnatural Rebellion 
AND NO LONGER 
THE suM OF FOUR POUNDS 
WILL BE GIVEN ABOVE THE USUAL BouNTY, 
A surt of NEW CLOATHS 
And every other necessary to complete a Gentleman Soldier. 
Those who are willing to show their attachment to their King 
and Country by engaging in the above regiment, will call 
at Captain McKinnon, at No. 51, in Cherry—Street, 
near the Ship Yards, or at Major John Lynch, 
encamped at Yellow Hook, where they will 
receive present pay and good quarters. 
N. B. Any person bringing a well bodied loyal subject 
to either of the above places shall rcceive ONE 
GUINEA for his trouble. 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 
(N. Y. Gazette and Weekly Mercury July 13th and 2oth, 1778.) 


In the manuscript Orderly Book of Captain Robert Clayton of 
the 17th Foot Regiment of the British Army for 1777-8 now at the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, under date of ‘‘Headquarters, New 
York, 26th October, 1778, has this entry: 

‘“‘Captain John McKinnon of his Majesties Battln of Roman 
Catholic Volunteers tryed by thg General Court Martial of which 
Lt. Col. Ludlow is President for ungentlemanly like behavior: 1st. 
plundering in the Jerseys: secondly by suffering himself to be kicked 
by Captain McAvoy, of the same Corps on a parade without properly 
resenting it is found guilty & sentenced to be dismissed his Majesties 
service. 

The Commander-in-chief confirms ye above sentence.. 

Captain Martin McAvoy of the Roman Catholic Volunteers tryed 
by ye above Court Martial for plundering in ye Jerseys in taking 
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horse and cow & behaving indecently on the parade is found guilty 
and sentenced to be dismissed from his Majesties service. 

The Commander-in-chief confirmed ye above sentence.”’ 

Captain McKinnon may have been the former Lieutenant of the 
76th Highland Regiment appointed December 12th, 1777, command- 
ed by Lieutenant Colonel John Macdonnel. These Highlanders may 
be counted as Catholics. 

At the date of the confirmation of these sentences the RoMAN 
CATHOLIC REGIMENT had no existence as its few men had been merged 
into the VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND. 

Sir Henry Clinton in reporting to Lord George Germain, in re- 
sponse to his advice of March 8th, 1778, to endeavor ‘‘to draw over 
from the Rebels the Europeans in their service” related the organiza- 
tion of THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND stated: ‘‘The advantages at- 
tending this Corps led me to strengthen it with near eighty men from 
the Regiment of RoMAN CATHOLIC VOLUNTEERS which from the inat- 
tention of the officers to the terms of their warrant and their utter 
disregard of all discipline, I found it necessary to reduce.” 

That ended THE ROMAN CATHOLIC VOLUNTEERS. The ‘‘Regi- 
ment,’”’ by name, which Bancroft states had been ‘‘formed”’ never 
exceeded one hundred and eighty men and at its reduction in October 
1778, numbered but ‘‘near eighty men.” — 

Its officers at this time as given in the List of General and Staff 
Officers for 1779 page 64, where it is recorded as the LATE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC VOLUNTEERS were: 

Lieutenant Colonel—Alfred Clifton. 

Major—John Lynch. 

Captain—Mathias Hanely, Nicholas Wiergan, Thomas Silverton. 

Lieutenant—John Peter Eck, John O’Neil, Patrick Kane, 

Quarter Master—John Newlan. 

It will be noticed that Captain McCullock, of 1778, had been re- 
placed by Captain Silverton; McKinnon and McAvoy had been dis- 
missed in disgrace. Captains Hanley or Hanely and Wuregan or 
Wiergan remained. 

Lieutenants Eck, and O’Neil of 1778 alone remained at the merg- 
ing of the ‘‘eighty men” into THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND. 

Father Farmer’s name does not appear as Chaplain. 

Lieutenant Patrick Kane the only new Lieutenant did not stay 
with THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND. It is probable he deserted as 
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he returned to Philadelphia and must have given a fairly satisfac- 
tory reason for doing so. The record made in the Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives for 1779 reads: 

‘“‘The town major brought before the Council Patrick Keane, 
Lieut. of the Roman Catholic Regiment of Volunteers in the British 
service and he being examined it was ordered that Col. Nichola be 
desired to closely observe the conduct of Lieutenant Keane.” 

Keane may have shown the Council of Safety that he had aban- 
doned England’s cause, and thus was permitted to remain in Phila- 
delphia under the eye of the Marshal. 

What became of Lieutenant Colonel Alfred Clifton commander 
of THE Roman CATHOLIC VOLUNTEERS? He was commandant at 
the reduction, October 1778, but what later became of him years of 
diligent and special search have not revealed. The Army Lists do 
not show his transfer to other Regiment, his name has not been dis- 
covered among the United Empire Loyalists Colonists of Canada, . 
composed of the 25,000 Loyalists who went there during and after the 
war; nor has it been found among the number of Loyalists who in 
England or elsewhere made claim for compensation for losses or for 
services. 

Nothing further is known of Major John Lynch or of the other 
officers save Lieutenant Kane. Lieutenant Eck, doubtless, was of 
the well known Catholic family some of whose descendants are now 
in Philadelphia. 

Many may to-day be disposed to censure these officers and men 
for giving support to England, but we see the situation differently 
now. ‘They had known, and perhaps felt, the anti-Catholic howlings 
of the Patriots in the early days of the Revolt, may have accepted in 
its fullest sense and in obedience the teaching of their religious 
instructors that England was the authority to which their civil al- 
legiance was due; that they but wrecked their spiritual welfare by 
endeavoring to overthrow it when, in accord with these teachings, as 
given even in our own day, there was not a reasonable hope of suc- 
cess in so striving. 

Bishop James Butler, whose Catechism American youth, until 
a few years ago, taught Catholic American children, being taught the 
history of the Revolution of their’ own country, that resistance to 
the powers that be brought damnation, during the Revolutionary War 
‘‘preached loyalty’ and, said he, “in 1778, we preached it when every 
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sinew of the disabled and distracted British army was enfeebled by 
a long struggle for the sovereignty of America.” [Renahan’s Coll. 
Trish Ch. 1-353.] 

Father Arthur O’Leary in 1777 issued ‘‘An Address to the Com- 
mon People of the Roman Catholic Religion” when it was feared the 
French would invade Ireland and if 30,000 came ‘‘Protestants would 
make up half of the number’ and in that event ‘‘every Catholic who 
possessed a feather bed would join his Protestant neighbors in their 
mutual defense, that any that of those who would aid the French 
‘‘those who would be strung up after the war and give the occasion for 
charging the whole body of Roman Catholics with the treachery of 
its rotten members.” But above all, save your souls, which would 
be lost without recourse, for among the crimes that exclude from 
the Kingdom of Heaven, St. Paul reckons ‘‘Sedition and what greater 
sedition than to rise up against your King and country and to defile 
your hands with the blood of your fellow subjects?’ 

But we now know Father O’Leary was in the pay of the Brit- 
ish government for keeping the Irish loyal. 

At all events a study of the Revolution wil] undoubtedly lessen 
an almost natural antipathy to those who were Loyalists and cause 
their course to be viewed without passion or resentment. 

As the remnant of the alleged ‘‘Regiment” had dwindled to 
‘‘near eighty men” and these, almost disgraced by the conduct of 
their officers, had been merged with THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND, 
without doubt, mainly if not wholly, composed of Irish Catholics by 
nativity or descent a brief relation of the formation and career of this 
REGIMENT may properly come within the scope of this work in its 
recital of CATHOLICS AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION and as a proper 
sequel to the recital of the record of THE ROMAN CATHOLIC REGI- 
MENT. 


The Volunteers of Ireland. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND. 


Bancroft’s History of the United States says: 

‘‘The cause of the United States was the cause of Ireland. Yet 
such is the sad complication in human nature that the people who 
of all others should have been found taking part with America sent 
some of their best troops and their ablest men to take the field against 
the defenders of their own rights. Irishmen fought in the British 
ranks at Eutaw. (X— 494.) 

In Philadelphia, Howe had formed a regiment of Roman Cath- 
olics. With still better success Clinton courted the Irish. They 
had fled from the persecutions of inexorable landlords to a country 
which offered them freeholds. By flattering their nationality and 
their sense of importance attached to their numbers Clinton allured 
them to a combination directly averse to their own interestsand raised 
for ‘Lord Rawdon a large regiment in which- officers and men were 
exclusively Irish. Among them were nearly five hundred deserters 
from the American army. (Bancroft’s His. U. S. X p. 175.) 


After the British took possession of Philadelphia, September 2oth, 
1777, the formation of three Regiments of Provincial Loyalists was 
ordered by General Howe. The endeavor had but a limited success, 
as but 668 recruits were secured for the three. During this time 
Washington’s army was at Valley Forge. Desertions were frequent, 
largely of those not natives of the country. The situation of affairs 
at Valley Forge and the condition of the deserters is thus set forth by 
the British organ, the Pennsylvania Post, of January 3d, 1778. 

The numbers of deserters that have been coming for some time 
past, is astonishing, some who have been forced to take up arms, 
others who had voluntarily entered into the rebellion, but, tired of the 
tyranny of their leaders, have again returned to this city, and to en- 
joy the sweets of liberty and good government. The accounts they 
gave of the rebel army must make the most hardened heart feel for 
them, without shoes, stockings or indeed, clothing of any kind; sick 
and in want of every kind of medicine, care and nourishment; they 
are ready to perish, yet such is the hardened obstinacy of their leaders, 
that with the most cruel vigor, they endeavor to keep them together 
and would suffer them to perish by piece-meal rather than fail in 
their selfish ambitious views. 
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It is a fact that the officers and privates of dragoons upon the 
Irish establishment have voluntarily offered to serve in America as 
infantry, and upon common pay, until the present unnatural rebellion 
shall be quelled. And Lord Bellamont and Moiva, with several 
other noblemen are raising ten Roman Catholic battalions, of one 
thousand men, each at their own expense, to serve in America during 
the present rebellion. 


‘‘Deserters always had their arms and which they were allowed 
to dispose of ; they were almost naked and generally without shoes—an 
old dirty blanket around them, attached by a leather belt around the 
waist. They were led off to the Superintendent (Galloway) and 
officers of the new Corps were generally on the lookout to get them 
to enlist.” [Watson’s Annals, 11 p. 287.] 

Thus, mainly, were the 668 recruits obtained, while the numbers 
of natives of Ireland who were received by Galloway as deserters 
from Washington’s army and the River Galleys numbered 649. So 
we might as well count all the deserters as entering either Allen’s, 
Chambers’ or Clifton’s RomAN CATHOLIC REGIMENTS or Rawdon’s 


VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND. 


Joseph Galloway, who had been speaker of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, accepted British allegiance and was by General Howe, 
appointed Superintendent of the City. Of the deserters from Wash- 
ington’s army brought to him, he took down the names and places . 
of nativity. It is his testimony which is relied on to sustain the 
statement that one-half of Washington’s army were natives of Ire- 
land. In his examination before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mission 1780, when asked the nativity of the deserters said he could 
answer with ‘‘precision” as he had kept the records. From these he 
‘‘judged”’ one-half were Irish. His recollection was not quite ac- 
curate, however, as the following document No. 2094 in Volume 24 
of Sheven’s Facsimilie Documents Relating to America 1773-1783 
shows that he made this report to the Earl of Dartmouth: 

*‘AN ACCOUNT OF THE NUMBER OF DESERTED SOLDIERS, AND 
GALLEYMEN OF THE REBEL ARMY AND FLEET WHO HAVE COME INTO 
PHILADELPHIA & TAKEN THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE WITH A PARTICU- 
LAR ACCOUNT OF THE PILACES IN WHICH THEY WERE BORN.”’ 


_ Sl  h—hCODD 
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Philadelphia, March 25th, 1778. 

Total Soldiers to this day—1134. Of which were born in Eng- 
land 206; in Scotland 56; in Ireland 492; in Germany 88; in America 
283; in Canada 4; in France 5. 

Total Galleymen to this day—354. Of whom were born in Eng- 
land 69; in Scotland 22; in Ireland 157; in Germany 16; in America 
65; in France 15. 

This shows the whole number of deserters 1488 of whom 649 were 
Irish. 

Document No. 2078 is a letter of Galloway to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth. It is dated January 27th, 1778—during British occupancy 
of Philadelphia. In it he says: ‘‘As a proof the aversion of the na- 
tives of America to the present rebellion the rebels are not one in ten 
of their whole army who are not either English, Scotch or Irish but 
by far the greater number of Irish.” 

On the 4th of March 1778, he wrote to the Earl. (See Document 
No. 2090.) 

‘‘From the beginning there has been a reluctance in the natives 
in America to enter into the regular service of the Rebellion. They 
have been forced out in the militia by heavy fines for a few month’s 
only. The English, Scotch and Irish by far the most part of the latter 


have principally composed the rebel regular army.” 


Joseph Pell, Jr., an officer in the British army., 1776-7 states: 
He recorded: ‘‘the rebels consisted chiefly of Irish redemptioners 
and convicts, the most audacious rascals existing.”” [Mag. Am. 
Hits. Jan. 1878.] 

Ambrose Serle writing to the Earl of Dartmouth from New York, 
25th September 1776, said: ‘‘Great numbers of emigrants particular- 
ly Irish are in the Rebel army, some by choice and many for mere 
subsistance.’’ Steven’s Documents Vol. 24, No. 2043.) 

Soif the Irish were sucha large part of the rebel Army asthe British 
claimed, they were entitled without special dishonor, to the greater 
proportion of the desertions. But the purpose of all such testimony 
was to cause it to be believed that the natives of America were not 
the rebellious, that they were content but that the Irish, the ‘‘Euro- 
peans’’ who had no stake in the country were the rebellious. But our 
purpose now is not to enter upon the consideration of this matter 
further than as a preliminary to account for the formation of the 
VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND Regiment by the British and into which 
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were merged ‘‘near eighty men” of the RomMAN CATHOLIC VOLUN- 
TEERS. It is the CaTHOLIc feature of the Revolution and not solely 
the IRISH, we have in view. 

The annexed documents are taken from Steven’s Fac Similie 
Documents. 


On March 8, 1778, Lord George Germain wrote Gen. Sir Henry 
Clinton, commander of the British forces in America: 

‘I think it proper also to suggest to you the great advantages 
which must follow from drawing over from the Rebels the Europeans 
in their service. Especial encouragement should be held out to them 
to desert, and join the King’s forces, whether they bring their arms 
or come without them; and all apprentices and indented servants 
who desert us, should be assured that when the war is over at- 
tention will be given to their circumstances, and that their Loyalty 
will not be suffered to go unrewarded.”’ 

Here is the reply of Gen. Clinton— 

NEw York, October 23, 1778. 
My Lorp— > 

In your Lordship’s instructions to me dated the 8th of March, 
I find myself directed to try all means which should appear to me 
likely to draw off from the American Army the number of Europeans 
which constituted its principal Force. 

It was difficult to hold forth terms of sufficient advantage to 
excite those people to Defection from the Rebels, without giving 
cause of dissatisfaction to such of the natives of thé country as had, 
uninvited by reward, manifested their attachment to their King by 
taking up arms in the first Provincial Corps that were formed. 

The Emigrants from Ireland were in general to be looked upon 
as our most serious antagonists. They had fled from the real or 
fancied oppression of their Landlords. Thro’ dread of prosecution 
of the riots which their idea of that oppression had occassioned, they 
had transplanted themselves into a country where they could live 
without oppression and had estranged themselves from all solicitude 
of the welfare of Britain. From their numbers, however, national 
customs were kept up amongst them, and the pride of having sprung 
in the old country notwithstanding the connection of interests, pre- 
vented them from entirely assimilating with the Americans. To 
work upon these latent seed of national attachment appears to me 


¢ 
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the only means of inciting these refugees to a measure, contrary per- 
haps to the particular interests of most of them. On this ground I 
formed the plan of raising a regiment, whose officers as well as men 
should be entirely Irish. Lord Rawdon being the person of that na- 
tion of this army whose situation pointed him out the most strongly 
for the command, I placed him at the head of the corps. He was 
flattered with the preference, and, happy in contributing to the public 
service, undetook it with zeal. Great pains have been taken to prop- 
agate the advertisement of this new establishment among the enemy 
and they have not been unsuccessful. Under many disadvantages of 
situation above 380 deserters from the Rebel army have been col- 
lected, and are now in arms in that regiment contented with their 
situation and attached to their officers. I may assure your Lordship 
that they are a fine body of men, zealous on service and notwith- 
standing the short time they have been embodied, perfectly obedient 
and well disciplined. They were with Lord Cornwallis in Jersey, and 
were honored by his Lordship with the advance posts, both in camp 
and in march. His Lordship has complimented their behavior in 
both situations. 

Their loss by desertion was very trifling; and one man being 
taken in the attempt, the vigorous punishment which his comrades 
inflicted upon him showed the abhorrence in which his crime was 
held by the generality of the Battalion. The advantages attend- 
ing this corps led me to strengthen it with near 80 men from the regi- 
ment of Roman Catholic Volunteers, which from the inattention of 
the officers to the terms of their warrant and their utter disregard of 
all discipline I found it necessary to reduce. 

The regiment has been clothed and is now completely appointed, 
at the sole expense of the officers. The commissions have been filled 
in a manner very different from what had been adopted with regard 
to other corps of the Provincial establishment. This corps has been 
officered principally from the regular regiments one step alone of 
promotion being allowed except in the case of the Lieut. Colonel 
who was only Captain Lieut. in the 55th regiment. My motive for 
permitting so many regular officers to serve in this regiment will I 
trust be approved by His Majesty, as the present dicipline of this 
regiment will answer that those officers could not have been more 
serviceably employed. Some commissions have been filled from the 
Provincial Line; and as those officers were chosen for meritorious 
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service, their appointment will I hope be thought no bar to the appli- 
cation I am about to make. From the particular circumstances of 
this corps, I beg leave to submit to your Lordship whether the es- 
tablishing it as a regular regiment may not be a mark of approbation 
which would be attended with very beneficial consequences. There 
are many reasons to be urged in favor of the measure. The motives 
on which it was levied, and the light in which it stands, speaks strong- 
ly for it. The expense of appointing the regiment so as to have 
taken the field within four months after the date of their warrant, 
has been very heavy upon the officers. The discipline and serviceable 
,state of the corps argue a strict attention of duty. And the promo- 
tion in general has not been extravagant. All, the officers have 
shown themselves equal to the duties of the ranks they hold. The 
Colonel and the Lieut. Colonel only cannot from their former situa- 
tions have any expectations of being confirmed. The latter would be 
highly contented with the rank of Major; the former will not apply 
for anything himself. He would think himself favored in being ap- 
pointed Lieut. Colonel to it. But would not be disappointed were 
the post otherwise disposed of. The regiment is regarded by the 
other Provincials as upon so different a footing from their’s that its 
establishment could create no murmurs. Inclose to your Lordship 
a list of the officers by which your Lordship will see that some have 
resigned their commission in the regular service, in consequence of 
my ordering such officers of the regiments under General Grant as 
held Provincial commissions to decide by which they would abide. 
It would be a powerful temptation to the Irish, were I authorized to 
hold forth to them his Majesty’s pardon for all crimes heretofore com- 
mitted by them in Ireland, except murder. The prospect of return- 
ing home without apprehension to their families, might have very 
extensive influence and under such restrictions as your Lordship may 
judge adviseable, I humbly conceive could produce no evil to the 
state. 

There may be objections to this measure which do not immediate- 
ly occur tome. I only state it as a hint which may suggest to your 
Lordship, further and more determinate ideas on the subject. Both 
this and the expediency of establishing the volunteers of Ireland I sub- 
mit with great deference to your Lordship. In the meantime I shall 
give all encouragement to the recruiting of that corps, which I think 
may probably increase to a second battalion. 
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I have the honor to be with the greatest respect,.your Lord- 
ship’s most obedient and most humble servant. 

1 H. CLINTON. 

The source of the above is Stephen’s Fac-Simile Documents Re- 
lating to America, 1773-1783, in 25 volumes. The extract is from 
Document No. 1162. The letter of General Clinton is No. 1190. 

But the ‘‘establishing” or incorporation of THE VOLUNTEERS 
OF IRELAND into the regular army seems not to have been favorably 
regarded by the authorities at London. 

Sir Henry Clinton writing to William Eden, who had been one of 
the so-called Peace Commissioners sent to America in 1778, said: 

Tis pity Government does not establish the VOLUNTEERS OF 
IRELAND; it will be really saving so many men to the State, the corps 
is well officered, their officers have been taken great pains, many of them 
have quited equal rank with the regular troops. Lord Rawdon has 
the greatest merit in the care he has taken and he has been at enormous 
expense, his Lieutenant Colonel though he was only Captain-Lieuten- 
ant in the 55th Regiment has had a principal merit in the making the 
Regiment what it is; he does not expect any other rank than that of 
Major. I can’t see any reason why it should not be established when 
I hear of others that are. I cannot flatter myself that my wish to 
have it done will operate in the least, but I now repeat that merely 
for the good of the Service I most cordially wish it would be so.” 
[Steven’s Fac-Similies, Nov. 13. p. 3.]' 

As late as 1782 after the VOLUNTEERS had done good service the 
Regiment had not yet been “established” for William Eden writing 
to Lord Loughborough from Dublin Castle, 22d January, 1782, 
stated he had dined with Lord Rawdon; that his ‘‘services have been 
most highly praised, but Lord Amherst still hesitates about putting 
his Regiment on the establishment tho he has expended near 700 
pounds on the Regiment in the King’s service.”’ [ibid. No. 1049.] 

THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND were formed in Philadelphia 
during British cccupancy and retreated therefrom on its evacuation, 
engaged in the Battle of Monmouth and proceeded to New York. 

The officers of the Regiment as shown by the Army List of 1779, 
were: 

CoLONEL :—Rt. Hon. Lord Rawdon, Adjutant General to Gen- 
eral Clinton. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL :—Welbore Ellis Doyle. 
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Major :—John Despard. 

CapTains:—John Campbell, John Doyle, James King, William 
Barry. . 

CaPTAIN-LIEUTENANT :—David Dalton. 

LIEUTENANTS Charles Vallency, Charles Bingham, Thomas 
Proctor, Samuel Bradstreets, Hugh Gillespie, Henry Munro, James 
Moffat, Harman Black, John Jewell. 

ADJUTANT :—John Jewell. 

QUARTERMASTER :—Hugh Stuart. 

SURGEON :— Armstrong. 

ENsIGNS:—Edward Gilbourne, Thomas Hyn, Hugh Stuart, 
George Cunningham, John Thompson, Davies Whitely, John Wilson, 
H. P. Sergeant, Mark Ransford. 

CHAPLAIN :-— ———— 


On St. Patrick’s Day, 1779, the following advertisement appeared 
in The Royal Gazette, of New York: 
All Gentlemerf Natives of Ireland are invited to join the VOLUN- 
TEERS OF IRELAND, commanded by their Countryman 


LORD RAWDON. 

A Corps in which every Recruit is sure of finding Townsmen or 

Relations. The terms of enlistment are for Three Years or during 
the war. Every Recruit shall on his enlistment receive 30 s. sterl- 
ing and be equipped in the most complete manner. Those who 
wish to distinguish their attachment to their country by entering 
in this Corps are desired to apply at the quarters of the regiment in 
the Bower Lane, New York, or to Lieut. Col. Doyle’s quarters, 
No. 1o Wall Street. 

The same day the VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND celebrated THE 
DAY. The report in The Royal Gazette of March 20th and the New 
York Gazette, March 22d reads: 

Last Wednesday the anniversary of Saint Patrick, the Tutelar 
Saint of Ireland, was celebrated by the Natives of that Kingdom, with 
their accustomed Hilarity. The VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND, preceded 
by their Band of Music, marched into the City and formed before the 
House of their Colonel, Lord Rawdon, who put himself at their Head 
and after paying his Compliments to his Excellency, General Knyp- 
hausen, and to General Jones, accompanied them to the Bowery, 
where Dinner was provided, consisting of five hundred covers; 
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after the Men were seated, and had proceeded to the enjoyment of the 
noble Banquet, the Officers returned to Town and dined with his 
Lordship. The soldierly Appearance of the men, their Order of 
March, Hand in Hand, being all Natives of Ireland, had a striking 
Effect; and many of their Countrymen have since joined them. 

This single Battalion, though only formed a few months ago, 
marched four hundred strapping Fellows, neither influenced by 
Yankee or Ague. A Number perhaps equal to all the Recruits forced 
into the Rebel Army in the same Space of Time; which shews how 
easily Troops may be formed on this Continent, from the People who 
have been seduced into America; providing proper Measures are 
followed and they are headed by Men of their Choice: And also that 
such Men, however long they may have remained in the Haunts of 
Hypocrasy, Cunning and Disaffection, being naturally gallant and 
loyal, crowd with Ardour to stand forth in the Cause of their King, 
of their Country and real honest general Liberty whenever an Op- 
portunity offers. 


‘‘As early as March 8th, 1778, it was King George’s intention to 


have an attack made on the Southern provinces with a view to the 
conquest of Georgia and South Carolina’ and for this purpose he 
directed Lord George Germain to endeavor ‘‘to embody the well 
affected inhabitants by a militia’ and to plan ‘‘to draw from the 
Rebel forces Europeans, apprentices and indented servants.” 

On August 14th, 1779, three deserters from ‘‘The Loyal VoL- 
UNTEERS OF IRELAND” arrived in Philadelphia from New York. [Pa. 
Ar. VII—646.] 

In November, 1779, THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND, a Regiment 
of Hessians and other detachments aggregating 1800 men were sent 
to the Chesapeake Bay and River to destroy vessels and stores. 
They wrought much destruction but had no engagement with ‘‘the 
Rebels.” They returned to Staten Island, New York, after an ab- 
sence of twenty-four days. [Siedman’s History of the War 11-136.] 


Here is how the VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND celebrated St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1780. 

March 18, 1780.—A munificent entertainment was given by 
Lord Rawdon, Colonel of the Volunteers of Ireland, to his regiment, 
quartered at Jamaica, Long Island, in honor of St. Patrick, tutelar 
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Saint of that Kingdom. Song by Barney Thompson, piper to the 
regiment, Tune, Langolee: 


Success to the Shamrogue and all those who wear it, 
Be honor their portion wherever they go; 

May riches attend them, and store of good claret, 
For how to employ them sure none better know. 


Every foe surveys them with terror, 

But every silk petticoat wishes them nearer ; 

So Yankee keep off, or you’ll soon learn your error, 
For Paddy shall prostrate lay every foe. 


This day, (but the year I can’t rightly determine, ) 

St. Patrick the vipers did chase from this land, 

Let’s see if, like him, we can’t sweep off the‘vermin 
Who dare ’gainst the sons of the Shamrogue to stand. 


Hand in hand, let’s carol this chorus 

‘As long as the blessings of Ireland hang o’er us, 
The crest of Rebellion shall tremble before us, 

Like brothers, while thus we march hand in hand!’ 


St. George, St. Patrick, St. Andrew, St. David, 
Together may laugh at all Europe in arms, 

Fair Conquest her standard has o’er their heads waved, 
And Glory has on them conferr’d all her charms. 


War’s alarms! to us are a pleasure, 

Since Honor our danger repays in full measure, 
And all those who join us shall find we have leisure, 
To think of our sport ev’n in war’s alarms. 


On Christmas Day and the day following, Sir Henry Clinton 
had sailed from New York on an expedition against Charleston, 
leaving THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND on duty at New York. On 
March 23d, 1780, orders were given to the VOLUNTEERS to proceed to 
the South. They embarked on April 4th and set sail on the 7th 
reaching Clinton’s camp before Charleston, on April 21st, 1780. 
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The VOLUNTEERS were assigned to Lord Cornwallis’ Corps. On 
the night of the 23d they with the New York Volunteers and the 
Carolina Loyalists passed over the Cooper River under Cornwallis, 
who took command of all the forces there, expecting to soon be ‘‘mast- 
er of all the enemy’s communications and means of escape by land’”’ 
records Captain Peter Russel, of Cork, of the 64th Regiment. [Am. 
His. Reg. [V—499.] 

Cornwallis pursued Morgan into North Carolina, leaving Rawdon 
to command in South Carolina with headquarters at Camden, coming 
in Cornwallis’ rear while Sumter and Marion ‘‘cooped up the gar- 
rison at Charleston, intercepting supplies and surprising posts.” 

In June, 1780, Lord Rawdon with the VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND 
and a detachment of Cavalry entered the Waxhaw Irish Presbyterian 
settlement and paroled the inhabitants ‘‘an obligation they readily 
violated when called to arms by the American commander” recorded 
Rawdon. 

No Irish settlers recruited the VOLUNTEERS on that expedition 
but many of the VOLUNTEERS, perhaps, some of the former ROMAN 
CATHOLIC VOLUNTEERS, deserted. So numerous were the desertions 
from Rawdon at this time that while at Camden, South Carolina, on 
July 1st, 1780, he directed Major Rugely, who commanded the out- 
lying districts, to deal severely with all who harbored deserters and 
to ‘‘use invariable severity towards everyone who shall show so crim- 
inal a neglect of the public interests.” 

Concerning THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND, he offered: 

‘I will give the inhabitants ten guineas for the head of any de- 
serter belonging to THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND and five guineas 
only if they bring him in alive. They shall likewise be rewarded, 
though not to that amount, for such deserters as they may secure be- 
longing to any other Regiment. [Hartley’s Life of Marion. p. 130.] 

Washington made the letter a subject of complaint to Lord Corn- 
wallis who applied to Rawdon for an explanation. He did so to this 


purport. 

Lord Cornwallis had sent Rawdon and THE VOLUNTEERS OF 
IRELAND to the Waxhaw ‘‘thinking’” wrote he to Cornwallis ‘‘in 
December” that as it was an Irish corps it would be received with a 
better temper by the settlers of that district who were universally 
Irish and universally disaffected.* * *Yet I had the fullest proof 


that the people who daily visited my camp not only held constant 
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correspondence with the rebel militia, but used every artifice to 
debauch the minds of my soldiers and persuade them to desert from 
their colors.”’ 

THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND were marked more strongly than 
others because it was my own Regiment and partly because incite- 
ment to desertion had been more particularly applied to them.” 
[Cornwallis’ Correspondence I—Appendix 501.] 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND participated in the Battle of 
Camden August 16th, 1780. The report of the VOLUNTEERS engaged 
shows it had in the engagement: 1 Colonel; 4 Captains; 4 Lieuten- 
ants; 6 Ensigns; 1 mate; 23 Sergeants; 11 Drummers; 253 rank and 
file. [Beaton’s Memoirs. VI—Ap. 211.] 

The VOLUNTEERS lost in the battle 17 rank and file killed, and 1 
Lieutenant, 3 Ensigns, 2 Sergeants, 1 Drummer, 64 rank and file 
wounded. [Tarleton’s Campaigns 1—136.] 

For bravery at the Battle of Camden, Sergeant Hudson was pre- 
sented with a medal of honor. It had the Irish Harp in an open 
wreath of laurel with the motto: Ir Catits To Arms. [Medallic 
Illus. of Great Britain, by Hawkins, Franks and Grueb, London, 1885, 
p. 268.] 

He probably ‘‘prostrate laid every foe’ as he had sung on St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

At Camden, Rawdon ‘‘lost so many men that he was afraid of 
suffering himself to be again shut up, and therefore after setting 
fire to the town he quitted it and retired towards Charleston. 
Greene pursued him some distance butt judging it more important to 
break up the enemy’s posts he invested forts Granby, Motte and 
others.” [Charles Thomson Papers. N. Y. His. Col. 1878 p. 47.] 

The figures show 303 officers and men. Allowing for desert- 
ions from time of organization in Philadelphia early summer of 1778 
and the possible number of recruits obtained in New York it may be 
set down that at no time did the ‘“‘Regment”’ ever exceed five hundred 
including the ‘‘near eighty men” of the RomMaN CATHOLIC VOLUN- 
TEERS whose. merging into the VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND is the sole 
cause of this brief narrative of the career of the so-called ‘‘large Regi- 
ment” in a work relating to the CATHOLICS AND THE AMERICAN REvo- 
LUTION. 
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Another engagement in which THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND 
participated was that of Hopkirk’s Hill. 

Thereafter the VOLUNTEERS remain undistinguished in reports. 
Losses and desertions no doubt reducing the ‘‘Regiment” to but a 
remnant of its original force. The few VOLUNTEERS who may have 
remained in the ranks of the British were surrendered at York- 
town. THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND were on the Army List as the 
105th Regiment. 

There is lack of evidence that the ‘‘Regiment” ever numbered 
five hundred men, even if all were deserters from the American Army 
Bancroft seems to have spoken in exaggeration. It little matters, 
however, as the Regiments recruited in Ireland fully supplied any 
deficiency in the numbers of THE VOLUNTEERS OF IRELAND. 


WHY CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON SIGNED THE 
DECLARATION. 


When I signed the Declaration of Independence, I had in view 
not only our independence of England, but the toleration of all sects 
professing the Christian religion, and communicating to them all 
equal rights. Happily this wise and salutary measure has taken place 
for eradicating religious feuds and persecution, and becoming a useful 
lesson to all governments. Reflecting on the disabilities, I may truly 
say of the proscription of the Roman Catholics of Maryland, you will 
not be surprised that I had much at heart, this grand design founded 
on mutual charity, the basis of our holy religion. - [Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, to Geo. Washington P. Curtis, Baltimore, 2oth February 
1829.—From (N. Y.) Truth Teller March 1829, Vol. V., p. 67, 2d 
colunin. | 
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PATRICK TONRY, LOYALIST. 


During the occupation of Philadelphia by the British forces, 
September 20, 1777 to June 18, 1778, the formation of three Loyal 
Provincial Regiments was ordered by General Howe; those of Col- 
onel Allen, Chambers and Clifton. 

One of the recruiting stations for Loyalist Regiments, was at 
Patrick Tonry’s three doors above Market, in Second Street, where 
Captain Kearney had his rendezvous. Kearney promised every 
recruit, after the war, “50 acres of land to which every gallant hero 
may retire and enjoy his bottle and his lass.” [F. 394 Ridgway 
Libraty.] A promise he was not able to make good. Kearney was 
recruiting for Colonel Allen’s Regiment. 

Tonry’s name may be found in St. Joseph’s Marriage Register, 
October 30, 1775, as witness to the marriage of Andrew Gallagher 
and Johanna Shannon. Kearney’s on January 19, 1772. 

On January 24, 1778, Tonry gave the following notice in the 
Pennsylvania Post: 

“T do hereby give notice to the inhabitants of the City of Phila- 
delphia and the public in general not to give credit or trust to any 
person whatever on my account except I am present as I will pay no 
debts so contracted after the date hereof: Given under my hand at 
Philadelphia, this 24th day of June, 1778. 

PATRICK TONRY. 


Tonry left Philadelphia with the British on the evacuation of the 
city, June, 1778. He took up his abode in Brooklyn. 
In Letters of General Pattison Commander of the British forces 
in New York, under date of New York, December 13, 1779, to Cap- 
- tain Waugh, Barrack Master is this testimony: 
“It having been represented to Major General Pattison that 
Mr. Hill, Inspector of Brooklyn Ferry had removed himself without 
any authority from the Barrack Office, into the house of Mr. Patrick 
Tonry, Shopkeeper at Brooklyn and occupied every room that has 
a fire place and as the General looks upon this conduct of Mr. Hill as 
highly unjustifiable, he desires that another Billet of one room as 
contiguous to the Ferry as possible, may be provided for Mr. Hill in 
order that Mr. Tonry may have possession of his House again. This 
seems the more reasonable as the upper part of the House is taken for 
a store room for the Barrack Office.”” [New York His. Soc. Collec- 
tions 1875, p. 311.] 
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CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON ON THE STAMP ACT. 


On September 28, 1765, Charles Carroll of Carrollton [for such 
was his signature adopted in that year on his return from London 
when his father, Charles Carrollton conveyed to him the Manor of 
Carrollton, 10,000 acres arid the Addition to Carrollton 2,700 acres] 
wrote to Edmund Jennings of London: 

“Should the Stamp Act be enforced by a tyrannial soldiery, our 
property, our liberty, our very existence, isat anend. And you may 
be persuaded that nothing but an armed force can execute the worst 
of laws.” ° 

On September 30th, he wrote, ‘‘Nothing can overcome the aver- 
sion of the people to the Stamp Act, and overcome their love of Liber- 
ty, but an armed force. To judge of the number of the colonists, 
and the spirit they have already shown, and which I hope to God will 
not fail them on the day of trial, twenty thousand men would find it 
difficult to enforce it; or more properly speaking, to ram it down our 
throats. 

Can England, surrounded with powerful enemies, distracted with 
intestine factions, encumbered and almost jstaggering under the 
enormous load of debt—send out such a powerful army to deprive a 
free people, their fellow subjects, of their rights and liberties? 

If ministerial influence and parliamentary corruption should not 
blush at such a detestible scheme; if Parliament, blind to their own 
interests, and forgetting that they are the guardians of sacred Liber- 
ty, and of our happy Constitution, should have the impudence to 
avow this open enfraction of both, will England, her commerce anni- 
hilated by the oppression of America, be able to maintain these troops. - 

The absurdities of such an attempt are so glaring, the evil con- 
sequences so obvious, that unless a general frenzy has seized the 
whole English nation, I cannot suppose that a measure will be adopt- 
ed, which will inevitably end in the ruin of the English Empire. At 
a moderate computation, the inhabitants of these continental colonies 
amount to two million, five hundred thousand ; and if in twenty years 
time as propagation increases in proportion to the means of an easy 
subsistence, the number will be doubled, reflect on the immense 
ocean that divides this fruitful country from the island whose power, 
as its territory is circumscribed, has already arrived at its zenith. 
—[Rowland’s Life of Carroll, 1, 74-5.] 
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EMANUEL HOLMES, A PORTUGESE CATHOLIC OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA “LOVED LIBERTY” AND JOINED THE ASSOC- 
IATION IN ITS DEFENSE. HIS BURIAL IN ST. MARY’S 
GRAVEYARD IN ‘1776. A DEMONSTRATION OF RE- 
SPECT TO A DEFENDER OF THE RIGHTS OF AMERICA. 


The Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser, Wednesday 
January 24, 1776, reported: 

“On Sunday last was interred in the Roman Catholic churchyard 
in this city the remains of Emanuel Holmes, painter and glazier, of 
the district of Southwark, a Portugese by birth, yet he loved liberty ; 
for the defence of which he joined one of the companies of riflemen of 
this county, and constantly exercised with them. A foreigner al- 
most a stranger, without relations (except his wife and children) with- 
out dependents, extensive connections or acquaintance, and although 
esteemed an honest man, not eminent as a tradesman, yet his remains 
were attended to the churchyard, not only by the company in which 
he associated, but also by as great a number of other respectable citi- 
zens and people of his neighborhood as ever attended a funeral in that 
populous district ; such is the respect shown to those who declare them- 
selves willing to step forward in defence of liberty, a respect, which 
wealth cannot purchase nor flattery bestow.” 

This description makes it probable that Emanuel Holmes was the 
first Associator of Philadelphia who died and, therefore, in the inten- 
sity of public feeling at the time, his interment was made the occasion 
of a public manifestation of all classes of the honor due to all who had 
like this foreign born Catholic, taken up arms in defense of the rights 

“and liberties of his adopted country. May he rest in peace. 

The Associators of the City and Liberties of Philadelphia during 
the Revolutionary War comprised all the able bodied men from 16 
to 50 capable of bearing arms. Unless joined to the Association no 
one was allowed to possess artns. After signing the articles Associa- 
tions were formed into eight Companies—these formed Battalions 
“clothed in a plain cheap uniform.” “As simple and as cheap as poss- 
ible.” These Battalions were called out in emergencies; no national 
distinctions in dress or name were allowed “but all, to join in every 
Corps, in forming an army consistent with the circumstances, cus- 
toms and temper of Americans.” 
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- The Committee of Safety had recommended that ‘‘National Corps 
ought not to be formed lest the same, should be prejudicial to the 
Common Cause. ‘Therefore to discourage the same, commissions 
ought not to be made out for the appointment of officers to such 
Corps.” 

Emanuel Holmes, on July 2, 1767, married Mary Magdalen 
Esling, daughter of Johan George Esling and Mary Magdalen Esling. 
Mr. Esling arrived in Philadelphia, November 25, 1740. He was a 
Catholic. 

Father Ferdinand Farmer’s record of the ‘marriage of Emanuel 
Holmes reads: 

1767 Philadelphiae, Julii 2, praemissis 3 denuntiationibus, 
Emanuel Ohms, juvenem, et Mariam Magdalenam filiam Georgii et 
Magdalenae Essling, conjugem, ambos, Catholicos, praesentibus 
testibus Rudolpho Esling et Johanna Wilhelm, Catholicis. Postea 
eis celebratone Missae benedixi. : 

Not only were they married with a nuptial Mass, as this records 
proves, but it was also one of the earliest celebrated in Philadelphia, 
which ceremony, from its infrequency, always gives a spiritual bril- 
liancy to such an occasion; but family tradition has also perpetuated 
the primitive splendor of the wedding which followed, and which, 
with the rustic simplicity and merriment of those days, was held under 
the wide-spreading branches of a great tree which stood in front of 
the farm house of the bride’s father on Seventh street near High, now 
Market.—(C. H. A. Esling in Records A. C. H. S. II—340.) 

The issue of Emanuel and Mary Magdalen Holmes as far as 
known, were: 

A: James Holmes, born November 20, 1768, baptized November 
22, by Rev. Robert Harding; sponsors, Simon and Mary Magdalen 
Haug. 

B: Mary Holmes, born November 3, 1772, baptized by Rev. 
Ferdinand Farmer, November 5; sponsors, Francis Varrel and Cath- 
arine Keasey (Casey?). [zbid 342.] 

Emanuel Holmes and his wife were sponsors for Mary Lariole, 
December 30, 1769; Emanuel Joseph Roderigo, August 26, 1771; 
Matthew Varrel, October 10, 1773. The register in each case gives 
the name as Ohms. 
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WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT THE BATTLE OF 
BRANDYWINE, IN THE HOUSE OF JOHN HOLAHAN, A 
CATHOLIC. 

BY CHARLES H. A. ESLING. 

On February 27, 1906, Charles H. A. Esling, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, then at Stuttgart, Germany, sent Epiror, THE RESEARCHES, a 
communication from which the annexed account is extracted. Mr. 
Esling died February 1, 1907, His remains were in May , brought to 
Philadelphia for interment. May he rest in peace. 

Cornelius Holahan of Mount Cuba, on the Red Clay and Coffee 
Run, Mill Creek, Hundred, New Castle Co., Delaware, married to 
Margaret Kelly of Dungevin, Co. Derry, Ireland. Had issue three 
sons and two daughters. The sons were John, James and David. 
John married Phoebe, daughter of Jacob Way of Chadd’s Ford on the 
Brandywine. Jacob Way’s house was the Headquarters of the Hessian 
General Knyphausen at the Battle of Brandywine, while John Hola- 
han’s nearer the ford was the Headquarters of Washington at the 
same battle. John Holahan had been drafted into the American or 
colonial army, but for unknown reasons did not go into service, but 
his two younger brothers, James and David, went as substitutes, were 
both wounded and taken prisoners at the Battle of Cowpens, S. C., 
and placed upon the British Prison ships and were never heard of 
afterwards, so it is presumed they died on board of the enemy’s vessels. 

I found a printed statement of a Mr. Townsend of Birmingham 
Township, who was present at the Battle, and he says that Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters were at the Tavern of Benjamin Ring. About 
five years after the battle, when Lafayette revisited the field for the 
first time (for he went there again in 1824) he was greeted on the 
road by this self-same Benjamin Ring “‘at whose house Washington 
(and I think) Lafayette it is added) had his Headquarters at the time 
of the Battle.” This latter statement was made by the Marquis De 
Chastellux in his Memoirs. This would seem to contradict my 
statement. I, years ago, made searching investigations.’ I was 
told by people of the first responsibility at Chadd’s Ford, that very 
little was known there about Benjamin Ring. He had a daughter 
who died about forty years ago near Reading, and before her death 
she sent for Mr. Joseph C. Tanner, the present owner of the Head- 
quarters, saying that she had something to tell him about the battle 
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of Brandywine, but he did not get to her in time to hear what she had 
to reveal before [she ‘died. In a monograph covering some forty 
pages of manuscript, I have, as you know, told the whole story of my 
ancestors connection with the battle and their residence there, and 
distinctly denied that Lafayette was even at Washington’s Head- 
quarters, at all during the battle; his quarters were at the house of a 
Mr. Gilpin farther up the road. I have also shown from. various 
histories that other “historians” have assigned no less than six or 
eight places as Washington headquarters, one of them even fixing 
them so far away as Wilmington. So much for history! My infor- 
mation comes direct from my grandfather and grand aunt, both John 
Holahan’s children, and the former of whom was born in the identical 
room in which Washington lodged all the night before the battle, not 
sleeping, but walking the floor the entire night. My grand aunt con- 
firmed all that my grandfather, Jacob Holahan, had ever told me, and 
added many details which she had learned from her own mother ; who 
served General Washington and a number of soldiers who were 
billetted on the family. The family were at the same time all vac- 
cinnated by Dr. Chappelle, Lafayette’s physician, but Lafayette him- 
self was not at their house. The papers containing ail these state- 
ments are filed away in my house at Philadelphia and all inaccesible 
now, should I come home later I can produce them. My Grand aunt 
was Mrs. Charlton and she lived to be 92 years old, in full possession 
of her faculties, except sight, until her death in 1872. 

My explanation of the discrepancy of the statements of Town- 
send and De Chastellux with those claims of the Holahan family is 
very simple. The Holahans never claimed to have owned the house, 
they merely rented it and lived there for about a period of six years; 
their land being on the other side of the Brandywine. Benjamin 
Ring was in all probability the landlord and thus the house became 
subsequently known ashis. At the time Lafayette and De Chastellux 
first revisited it, John Holahan had removed back to Delaware and 
Benjamin Ring had resumed the occupancy of his own house. What 
more natural than that he should greet Lafayette there, and that De- 
Chastellux should have referred to him as the man “in whose house 
Washington had his Headquarters.” I will even go further and sup- 
pose that possibly Ring may have lived in the house with the Holahans 
at the same time, but that the latter were in control of the premises 
would seem to be clearly indicated by the fact that Phoebe Holahan 
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acted as hostess to the troops, that her children, at least one of them, 
my grandfather, so late as several months after the battle, was born in 
the best room, as must have been the case if Washington had lodged 
in it. 

Knyphausen’s (Jacob Way’s house) is I believe, no longer in exis- 
tence. My grandfather was by his Father’s marriage related to 
many of the old Quaker families of Chester and Delaware Counties. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


OnE Goop THING. 

‘“‘One of the few good things the K. of C. ever did was to honor 
you recently in New York. In doing it, they honored themselves 
and showed that they have those among their members who aim a 
little higher than at mere tomfoolery and amusement. I have been 
wondering, however, how many of those who were assembled to sing 
your praises are subscribers to the Researches!’ 


You are entitled to public gratitude for most valuable services, 
especially from the Catholic People. 
[E. J. McDermott, Louisville, Ky.] 


‘‘ DISPASSIONATE.” 
Your writings always appear to me to be most dispassionate and 
I invariably read them with great pleasure. I have no relation, what- 
ever, to Holy Mother Church myself, and never had.” 
DAVID BOYLE, Superintendent of Provincial Museum, 
Toronto, Canada. 


My ‘‘DIVERSION.” 

Your ‘Historical Errors” are interesting reading: the trouble 
with some of those people is that they accept invitations to lecture 
or write, without adequate knowledge of'the subject, then they can- 
not afford the time for investigation, and hence the unfounded and 
ignorant statements. But if you attend to all errors of this nature, 
you will be kept too busy. They repeat themselves, and seem to 
have an everlasting life. So a Jesuit writes: 








Let Us BE ACCURATE. 

_ Our friend, Martin I. J. Griffin, devotes some space in his April 
RESEARCHES to his customary diversion of correcting errors of history 
made at recent St. Patrick and Knights of Columbus dinners by ex- 
pansive orators. [Catholic Citizen, April 6, 1907.] 


I wish you good health, patience, and above all, God’s bless- 
ing for the splendid work you are doing for the good of His holy 
Church.” Cuas. B. SPECKERT. 
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The Records of American Catholic Historical Society, of Phila- 
delphia, December 1906, gives the pith of my correction of the sup- 
posed error of mine in giving the date of the death of Rev. John 
Burke, of Philadelphia, as September 17th, 1799. The Records con- 
cedes that ‘‘Mr. Griffin marshals strong and indisputable evidence in 
support of his assertion.” 

Just so! ‘‘Two of the best possible proofs of any fact.” 


Matters of interest to Catholics, and illuminating to the country 
at large, are continually being brought to light by the indefatigable 
efforts of Martin I. J. Griffin. [Providence, (R. I.) Visitor, March 16, 


1907.] 


IDEALS ARE HIGH. 


Professor C. W. Alvord, of the University of Illinois, writes: 
‘‘I was very interested in having the opportunity of seeing and judg- 
ing your work. Your ideals are high and you are doing work all 
historians may well be proud of.” 

He is engaged in writing a book of possibly 700 pages on an 
epoch of British occupancy of Illinois. His assistant, Mr. Carter, 
having written to me if. I knew of a pamphlet published in 
Philadephia, in 1772, entitled ‘‘Invitation Serieuse aux Inhabit- 
ants des Illinois.”” I was able to tell its whereabouts as being in the 
Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library. I discovered it thefe 
perhaps twenty years ago. It did not however, come within my 
line of work. It appears to be of such value that the leading Uni- 
versity Libraries are likely to have the pamphlet of fifteen pages re- 
produced in facsimile. 

So I am happy in having been of servicé in this matter as I have 
been in others. I get so much help that I am eager to be of service 
to others. 


You are doing a very valuable work for Catholic interests. [Rev. 
F. EPPER, O. S. B., Mt. Angel College, Oregon.] 


— 





— 
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‘*RENOWNED NAILER.” 

‘‘Martin I. J. Griffin, the renowned nailer of historic untruths,”’ 
if for no other reason than that he so quickly and deftly shows the 
fallacy of certain staterhents with which careless speakers tickle the 
ears of uncritical audiences it is a pleasure to read Mr. Griffin’s 
magazine. [Sacred Heart Review, February 2d, 1907.] 


A RED LETTER NIGHT. 

Mr. Thomas S. Lonergan, Historian of the Columbian Assembly 
of New York, in his report of the work done in 1906 had this to say 
of the Reception given me by the Assembly, on October 3d: 

The reception to MartirI. J. Griffin, the celebrated Catholic 
editor and historian of Philadelphia, at the October meeting, was a 
memorable event. An elaborate set of engrossed resolutions in book 
form was presented to Mr. Griffin, setting forth in tangible shape our 
appreciation of the splendid work he has done in the field of American 
Catholic historical research. 

Mr. Griffin, in his speech of acceptance, made a profound im- 
pression on the assembled Knights, and he was applauded to the echo. 


CaTHOLIC EDITOR HONORED. 

It was, as far as I know, the first public recognition that Mr. 
Griffin ever received from an organized Catholic body for his arduous 
labors in making known the truths of Catholic-American history. 
He has been editor and publisher of a quarterly magazine called ‘‘The 
American Catholic Historical Researches’ for fully a quarter of a 
century. Every Knight of Columbus ought to be a subscriber to 
that excellent magazine. His life of ‘‘Commodore John Barry,” 
the Father of the American Navy, is considered a classic among naval 
biographies. 


THE REAL HIsToRIcaAL SPIRIT. 

‘‘I am glad to see you have the real historical spirit which de- 
sires to get the facts whether they tell for or against your own party. 
I think that is the true spirit of historical research and that it animates 
the best hitorians of the United States and Canada. [Justus Griffin, 
Hamilton Canada, descendant of a New York Loyalist of the Revolu- 
tion.] 
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Two oF A KIND IN ONE Day. 


“T have been directed to write to you for information and re- 
ferences on the lives of the Catholics in the Army and Navy. One 
of the magazines has asked me to write up the subject. If you will 
be kind enough to send me the names of books that may be readily 
accessible and which will give me the desired information, I will 
be greatly obliged.” 

It is usually the chap who knows little or nothing about a sub- 
ject who is asked to ‘‘write up.’ Those who know cost money. 
Of course, he would be ‘‘obliged,’’ but he didn’t send even a two cent 
stamp, yet he expected me to give him ‘‘information and references” 
which he could use to earn money and gain fame. Oh! There’s 
many like him I have heard from. Were they subscribers to the 
RESEARCHES, they wouldn’t ask me to do their work. 

A publisher out West is getting out a book to tell about the 
great men the Irish Race has given to the world. He thinks from 
what he has heard that I am just theright chapto tell about Commo- 
dore Barry. Wellso Iam, I guess, but think of the great recompense 
I would get if I did as he asks. He offered me a copy of the work 
when published. He actually did. ’Pon my word, he did. 

My! How profitable is Fame! 

I chose my own way of working for nothing, and I do plenty 
of it but not for such fellows. 


Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia, announces that, if sub- 
scriptions justify the outlay, he will print a volume on ‘‘Catholics 
and the American Revolution,” and that it will be ‘‘history, not 
romance; facts, not imaginings.’ No one who knows our old friend 
Griffin and the manner in which he delves into the real records of the 
past, would doubt this promise for a moment. [Jrish American.] 

I have nearly 800 copies subscribed for. 


‘‘T congratulate you on the January number of the RESEARCHES; 
keep on correcting errors. That history by the Bishop will furnish 
a rich mine of historical nuggets, which have a false’ glitter.”’ [A 
Jesuit.] 
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TaKING LIBERTIES.” 
Apropos of the complaint you bring against the Encyclopedia, 
editors are notorious for taking liberties in their work.” 
So a well-known Priest writes: 
As a distinguished author said to me—others are not so fortunate 
as I am in having a medium by which to protest against the method 
of ‘‘taking liberties” and making writers say what they never wrote. 


Among Catholics in the United States there was never a more 
worthly publication started than the American Catholic Historical 
Researches. 

M. GEARY. 
Helmsville, Montana. 


- A sincere prayer that God may long preserve you for your 
great and in future more and more to be appreciated work.”’ 
Rev. ARTHUR T. CONNOLLY. 
Boston. 


“Start Up.” 

‘‘You have in your time started up a great deal of investigation 
and I hope it is still in you to start up much more. [Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
D. J. O’Connell, Rector of Catholic University. ] 

Yes, with $56, 443.14 I’d ‘‘start up’ the dead records. What 
I am doing I didn’t get even a subscriptionof $2 outof that $56,443.14. 


A New York Editor writes: 

The Knights of Columbus have a chair in the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Washington and it seems to me that the man who is filling 
that chair has gone to sleep. ‘‘What fools we mortals be.”’ 

And the University got $56,443.14. 


Long live the Researches and the man, with the truthful brain 
and active hand that prepares them. 

If every Catholic writer and editor took the pains to publish the 
truth aout Catholic History that Griffin does, what a living example 
it wotdill be for all writers of history. 


THOS. A. FAHY. 
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Matters of interest to Catholics, and illuminating to the country 
at large, are continually being brought to light by the indefatigable 
efforts of Martin I. J. Griffffin. [Catholic Columbian, February 2, 
1907.] 


New Yok, January 23, 1907. 
In all sincerity I want to say there is no man in the United 
States—certainly no man that I know of—who has done so much 
for the truth of History and for the reputation of eminent Irishmen 
as you have done. 
And all that you have wrought has been effected by steadfast 
and painstaking labor, guided by truth, in all your tesearches. 
With highest esteem, I am, dear Mr. Griffin 
Sincerely yours, 
PATRICK FORD.’ 





An Archbishop writes: 

That was a dreadful blow to you to put your name to state- 
ments inexact and untrue in the life of Barry. Barry is your favored 
hero. You have been saving him from error of others and now your 
name will go down to posterity as guilty of error in his regard.” 


The usefulness of the RESEARCHES relation of the career of Father 
de la Valiniere, ‘‘the Rebel Priest’’ is shown by the annexed extract 
from letter of Professor Clarence W. Alvor, of the University of Illi- 
nois, who is compiling a work on the British occupancy of all that 
region. He writes: 

The De la Valiniere letters came yesterday and I am a thousand. 
times obliged to you for calling my attention to them, for they are’ 
most important and will cause me to modify certain of my state- 
ments. Just at this moment they have upset a theory of the suc- 
cession of events in Illinois, from 1783 to 1786, without giving me a 
very clear idea of what did take place. Also the year 1787 is some- 
what clouded, for I had taken for granted that De la Valiniere repre- 
sented the French party as against the American led by John Dodge, 
and now! am uncertain what to think. Can you let me see the rest 
of yeur article? 
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Martin I. J. Griffin is constantly presenting to his readers scraps 
of authentic history which possess considerable interest for the faith- 
ful in this country. [Pittsburg Observer, March 21.] 





I always enjoy the vigorous way in which you ‘‘jump on” the 
myth worshippers. I often do the same thing and feel like doing it 
oftener than I do. ; 

A. L. SALLEY, Jr., 
Secretary of Historical Commission of South Carolina. 


LECTURES ON BARRY. 

Thanks to your aggressive work on Barry, his career is much bet- 
ter known now, although the failure to give you due credit keeps your 
own name undeservedly too far in the rear. Thus far in 1907, I 
have lectured on Barry eight times. Recently in Trenton, the sub- 
ject not having been announced, I put it to a vote, naming two sub- 
jects, as to what I should speak about. Calling first for show of 
hands upon ‘‘Barry,’’ every hand went up and there was a loud call 
for that topic. 

To the Holy Name Society of the Church of the Annunciation 
in}this city a few weeks ago, I gave ‘‘Barry.”’ The men were en- 
thusiastic. The pastor said he learned more about Barry than he 
ever knew before. Each of the assistants echoed the sentiment. 
I mentioned you to the pastor as the man responsible for the informa- 
tion about Barry and told him of your book. As usual, with the pas- 
tors, he said he knew of Griffin, but he hadn’t heard of his book. 

It takes a long time for a man to get his due, but just as surely 
as we are here today, you will go down in history as the author of the 
life of Barry and a future generation will know the name of Griffin as 
the man who brought John Barry’s deeds from obscurity to light. 

‘4. I hope this finds you well and active as ever in the pursuit of 
your chosen subjects. 

With best wishes I am, 


Yours sincerely, 
JOHN G. COYLE. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Betsy Ross AND THE FLAG. 

At 235 Arch Street, Philadelphia, still stands the house in which 
Mrs. Betsy Ross made the first American flag. 

In May, 1776, General Washington and a Committee gave Mrs. 
Ross an order for a sample flag of thirteen stars and thirteen stripes. 
The flag was made and at once adopted as the National Emblem. 
[Program of K. of St. John, Convention 1900 and many others.] 

Washington, on May 24th, 1776, attended Congress for confer- 
ence. Next day, he and General Gates and Mifflin conferred on ‘‘plan 
of Military operations for ensuing campaign.” That’s the only 
record. The present Stars and Stripes could not have been ordered 
from Mrs. Ross then as Washington had on January 1st, 1776 hoisted 
the Union flag having thirteen stripes—no stars. 

As Congress did not until June, 1777—more than a year after 
Washington is alleged to have given the order to Mrs. Ross—adopted 
the present form of the Stars and Stripes which was merely placing 
the thirteen stars on the canton, where before had been the English 
union emblem, it is unlikely that this flag if ordered in May 1776 was 
kept concealed until June, 1777. I have no doubt Betsy Ross made 
the first flag after that date—though there is no proof of it, either 
on records of Congress, Committees or bill of Cost—yet as she was 
an upholsterer and engaged in flagwork, she is likely to have bee” en- 
gaged. But Washington neither in June, 1775, nor May, 1776, had 
any connection with the ordering or making the flag. While in the 
city from May 23d to June 5th he may have ordered a new flag—the 
Union flag as it was called—to take to Boston. 

The story of Betsy Ross gets much of its glamor from the as- 
sociation of the name of Washington, but there is no evidence to sus- 
tain it other than the tradition related by her descendants. 


Those who have to do with historical investigation know how © 


unstable is such a foundation. My own belief is that Washington 
had flothing whatever to do with making or ordering the Stars and 
Stripes, and it would not have been concealed for over a year if he or 
Committee of Congress had had anything to do with it. 

When Congress did adopt a flag it simply took without any as 
yet discoverable prior action, the flag already in use—the Stripes— 
and placing the Stars in the union or canton. Simply that and 
nothing more. 
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BARRY Dipn’t Do Ir. 


In April, 1782, the Hyder Ally, Captain John Barry, captured 
the British ship of war, Genéral Monk, mounting eighteen nine pound- 
ers and carrying one hundred and thirty-six men under command of 
Captain Rogers. [Westcott’s Historic Mansions of Philadelphia, p. 
198.] 

Error. It was Captain Joshua Barney who on April 8th, 1782 in 
Delaware Bay after ‘‘one of the best fought actions on record’’ during 
the Revolutionary War who captured the General Monk. 


‘‘When Barry was commander of the Alliance he saved from a 
British fleet, the cargo of specie that helped found the Bank of North 
America of Philadelphia” (An advertisement.) 

The specie was saved March 1oth, 1783, when he fought the 
Sybille a British vessel which had been taken from the French. 

The Bank of North America was proposed to Congress by Robert 
Morris on May 17th, 1781, and approved May 26th. It opened for 
business, January 7th, 1782, more than a year before Barry’s battle 
with the Sybille. The Bank of North America has no records to 
justify in any manner the statement that the specie of its foundation 
was due to Barry. Of course, the money Barry brought from Hav- 
anna entered into thé financial operations of the times and in the 
course of over a year, some of that money having got into the pos- 
session of merchants of Philadelphia, enabled them to pay their sub- 
scriptions for the stock of the Bank. 

But Barry mustn’t get credit for what is not directly his own. 
He-has been robbed of too much. So his admirers must make no 
claim not well founded. He must stand upon the immutable princi- 
ples of Justice. Then his position will be impregnable. What is his 
he must have. What is not must not be given him. 

‘‘Commodore Barry laid the foundation of the first Catholic 
orphan asylum in Philadelphia by bequeathing his whole property 
for that noble purpose.” 

Wholly untrue. 


“T shall not usurp the rights of any or oppress his person. In 
short, whatever sober and free men can reasonably desire for the im- 
provement and security of their own happiness, I shall heartily com- 
ply with.”’—William Penn. 
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In my opinion you have rescued many a noble Catholic deed from 
oblivion and you are entitled to the thanks of us*all.—(Rt. Rev. 
Msg. D. J. O’Connell, Rector of Catholic-University). 


WHO WERE THEY. 


The Interment Book of St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, records on July 
20, 1797, Marquis De Rouvray and on September 22, 1798, Lewis H. 
Marquis of Modena.”’ 

They were probably victims of.the yellow fever which prevailed 
each year. But further particulars concerning them and why they 
were in Philadelphia, has not been discovered in many years’ seeking. 


Selin’s Grove, Pa., was founded by Anton Selin, a Swiss Catholic, 
who served as Captain in the Revolutionary War. His certificate as 
a member of the Society of the Cincinnati, signed by Washington, is 
in possession of Mr. H. D. Schnure a descendant. Captain Selin kept 
tavern at Selingsgrove (Pa. German, June, 1907). 


WASHINGTON’S MASONIC APRON AND THE URSULINE NuNS OF NANTES. 

On August 10, 1782, a Masonic apron of satin wrought with gold 
and silver and hand made by the Ursuline Nuns of Nantes, France, 
was presented General Washington by Watson & Cassoul, a French- 
American firm doing business in France. 

It is now in possession of the Alexandria-Washington Lodge of 
Alexandria, Va. In May, 1907, the Masonic Infidel Government of 
France, battered in the doors of the Convent of the Ursulines of 
Nantes, and drove the Nuns out. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Register publishes 
regularly ‘‘passenger lists to America’’ from Ireland. 

Some of our Irish American papers ought to reprint these lists, 
but it is not likely that there is that antiquarian spirit or pride of race 
genealogically manifested to justify this expectation. It is only an- 
other instance of others doing for the Irish what they ought to do 
themselves and because they themselves don’t do it, grumble about 
being ignored. Were it not for others the records of the Irish Catho- 
lics in this country would not exist in such profusion as they do. 
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1497, June 24, Cabot discovers mainland of America at Cape 
Bonavista.—(Nation, June 10, 1907, by G. Prowse, of Manitoba). 


First CoLONISTS WERE Pious PEOPLE. 

Those whose knowledge of American history is not solely derived 
from school histories and Fourth of July orations, know that the first 
colonists in this country were profoundly pious people, who prized 
their religion above all things; that while they sought here religious 
liberty for themselves, they were intolerant of any religion but their 
own; that the colonies proscribed heretical beliefs and established re- 
ligious tests for office ; that the colonies, with the possible exception of 
Pennsylvania, punished heresy with exile and even death; that some 
of the colonies persisted in this discrimination after they became 
States; that the American Revolution was born of many grievances, 
the chief of which was disaffection towards England because she had 
guaranteed to the Catholics of Canada, when they became British 
subjects, the religious rights they had enjoyed under the French flag. 
(Very Rev. D. J. McDermott, at Pottsville, Pa., February 17, 1907). 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 

Rev. William F. Murphy, S. J., of St. Mary’s College, Kentucky, 
on January 14, 1842, sent the Propagation of the Faith Association 
at Lyons, France, a description of the Mammoth Cave. It is pub- 
lished in the Annals for September, 1842. 


PRIEST IN THE “‘CABBEEN.” 
Rev. ‘Simon Felix Gallagher, age 25, Catholic pastor—cabben” 


was a passenger in the American ship Susan, John O’Connor, master 


from Dublin to New York, who was sworn as to list of his passengers 
on September 6, 1803.—(N. E. His. & Gene. Register, April 1907, 
7-134). 

He served at Charleston, S. C., Philadelphia and New York. In 
1815 he published at New York “A Brief Reply to a Short Answer to 
a Triie Exposition of the Doctrine of the Catholic Church, touching 
the Sacrament of Penance,’ which he dedicated to General Charles 
Colesworth Pinckney of Charleston. It was a Reply to the SHORT 
ANSWER published by Rev. Charles H. Wharton, the Apostate Jesuit. 
It is a work of 176 pages, octavo. 
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Tue Har PENCE RIOT. 


In 1740 a great number of English half pence were brought to 
Philadelphia and very generally passed as pennies. The number, 
however, became so great that confusion in the currency arose and 
dealers refused the coin except at the rate of 5 for 4 pence. The 
bakers refused to make bread until the value of money was settled. 
So in January one Friday night, the first in the year, a mob went 
“round the town breaking windows of merchants,” who refused the 
half pence. The rioters were to assemble the next night to continue 
their destruction but “‘by the Vigilance and Resolution of the Magis- 
trates were timely suppressed,” said the Gazette of January 8th. 

However, a meeting of merchants was held and a schedule of 
money values arrived at. How this inflation contraction of the cur- 
rency affected trade, it is not within my lines of research to discover 
or know. 


The Abbe Morellet in writing to Benjamin Franklin on July 31, 
1787, from Antewil, said: 

In the dedication of your college in the County of Lancaster and 
the fine procession, and the religious ceremony where were met to- 
gether Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Catholics, Moravians, 
e tutti quanti, there was toleration in practice. I have translated 
the whole of the pamphlet you sent me, and had it inserted in our 
Mercury. You see that I continue to diffuse, as far as in my power, 
religious tolerance.’’—(Bigelow’s Ed. Franklin’s works, IX, p-400.) 


Jesuits oF MExIco. 

In the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, is a 
Manuscript History of the Jesuits in Mexico, concerning the last 
quarter of the 16th and the first half of the 17th Century. By An- 
dros Perezde Ribas, who was a Jesuit missionary in Mexico from 1604 
to 1655. The volumes exhibit an interesting form of sheep binding. 
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FLAXSEED TO IRELAND. 


Would you think that Pennsylvania once supplied Ireland with 
flaxseed? You remember that so many Presbyterians had come here 
driven from Ireland by the attempted restrictions on the linen traffic. 
Here many engaged in the cultivation of flaxseed. Its exportation 
to Ireland became a considerable business of the merchants of Phila- 
delphia engaged in the trade. Farmers held back the product until 
October or November. The merchants claimed they were not able 
to properly prepare it for export before the river was closed by the ice. 
Accordingly in August, 1749, they gave notice in the Gazette to the 
farmers to send it in during September. 

That month, August, Conrad Weiser Indian Agent came to Phila- 
delphia with 260 Indians, the deputies of eleven.nations. Having 
“brightened the chain and clear’d the Road (as they express them- 
selves) and received the presents of this Government retired to their 
respective countries,” said the Gazette of August 24th, after they had 
been here about two weeks. As they were here two Sundays we may 
be sure that many, if not all, of them ‘‘went to the Popish chapel’ to 
Mass as Count Zinzendorf said was their custom. 

The’ Gazette of September 14th, 1749, announced: ‘Two ves- 
sels from Belfast with servants are arrived at New Castle.” 

Weiser, in 1750, reported to the Provincial Council that he had 
visited the Onondagoa and that the Chief at the “‘head of affairs is 
a professed Roman Catholic and altogether devoted to the French,” 
(Col. Rec. V-467). 


For Poor Wipows. 

On January 23, 1809, the executors of Joseph Cauffman made the 
first payment of an annual legacy of $16 for the support of ‘“‘poor 
widows belonging to St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia. He be- 
queathed to Ann Teresa Cauffman the property on south side of 
Cherry between Third and Fourth streets, subject to an annuity of 
£6 in gold or silver, per annum, to the Trustees of St. Mary’s, ‘“‘to- 
wards the relief, assistance, support and maintenance of poor deserv- 


ing widows belonging to the church.” 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM MEMBERS OF THE DuTCH CHURCH IN 

NEw YORK TO THE CLASSICS OF AMSTERDAM, OCTOBER 21, 1698. 

The sorrow and fear which we have had during the last year of 
the Reign of our ex-King James, have been unusually great and 
frightful, for hearing with what violent strides the Popedom in Eng- 
land was breaking forth and taking a stand what greater success the 
Dragonades in France had had, and seeing how in these distant re- 
gions the foundation was being laid to introduce the same here in 
every manner, we could well imagine what was in store for us. 
The Jesuits had already built a school here under pretence to teach the 
youth the Latin Language, to which some even of the most influen- 
tial had already sent their children and our Church Bell was tolled 
about eight o’clock in the morning when the School began. Yes, 
some whom one would not have suspected of it, had already slyly 
heard a low mass, although, they afterwards said that it was only 
through curiosity—(N. Y. His. Soc. Co., 1868, p-398). 

“Our Church Bell” refers to the Church of England. 


THE First PRIEST ORDAINED IN AMERICA. 
(From the Ave Maria.) 


Our interesting French-Canadian contemporary, the “Bulletin 
des Recherches Historiques,’’ states its opinion that the first priest 
ordained in Canada was the Abbe Henri de Bernieres, and that the 
ordination took place in the parish church of Quebec on March 13, 
1660. The fact that Francois d’Allet, a deacon, arrived in Quebec 
in 1657, and that his biographers give the date of his ordination as 
August 15, 1659, would seem to invalidate M. de Bernieres’ claim; 
but it seems quite certain that M. d’Allet’s ordination took place in 
France. It is interesting, in this connection, to note that Father 
Badin’s claim to the distinction of being the first priest ordained in 
the United States has sometimes been called into question also. The 
contestant in his case is Father Gallitzin, ‘‘prince and priest,” whose 
ordination did not take place, however, until 1795. Neither Father 
de Bernieres nor Father Badin, however, was the first priest ordained 
in America, using the word in its broad continental sense. One 
hundred and fifty years before Mgr. de Laval raised the former to 
the sacerdotal dignity, the Spanish Dominican, Las Casas, was or- 
dained in Espanola, or Hispaniola, our modern Haiti. 
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ABBE LOTBINIERE. 

Among the documents in the archives of the Department of 
Marine Provinces at Paris: 

President of the Navy Board, Versailles, June 26, 1760, to the 
Abbe de L’Isle Dieu: As to Sr. de Lotbiniere, Priest and Knight of 
Malta, now at Cherbourg, who asks help. He represents that he 
embarked in 1757 on L’Aberakise, which was taken by the English, 
that he afterward embarked at Bordeaux for St. Domingo, where he 
lives, near the Marquis de Vaudreiul, his relative, and that he was 
again taken by the English. Finds his conduct strange for a mission- 
ary. Begs him to state what there is in it—{Folio 168, 4 page] 
August 24, 1760, President of the Navy Board to M. le Vicomte de 
Vaudreiul: Received his letter in favor of the Abbe de Lotbiniere. 
Would be charmed on his recommendation to do something for this 
Abbe, but the short time he was in Canada in the position of mission- 
ary, and the various experiences through which he has passed, do 
not permit him to propose the extension of favors to him by the king. 

August 24, 1760, President to Marquise de la Lazerne: Greatly 
regrets being unable to do anything for the Abbe de Lotbiniere. 
What could he do for a man who was only for a short time a mission- 
ary in Canada; who has been successively Recollet, Cordelier, Ec- 
clesiastic; who was captured going to St. Domingo for quite another 
object to that of the condition of life he had embraced, when he can- 
not procure the least help for old missionaries, who, devoted wholly 
to their calling, have suffered all kinds of persecution on the part of 
the English rather than abandon the people committed to their care?’’ 
[Report in Canadian Archives, 1905; p. 311]. 

This appears to relate to the same Abbe Lotbiniere who became 
later the Chaplain of the ConsRESS OWN Regiments. His career was 
related very fully in THE RESEARCHES for 1905, April and July Nos. 

The relation above accords with Bishop Briand’s account of the 
Abbe as given on page 195 of July, 1905, RESEARCHES. 


First Mass IN TENNESSEE. 

On the 11th of May, 1821, the first Mass ever said by a Bishop in 
Tennessee was offered up by Bishop Flaget at Nashville in the house 
of M. Mont Brun, a Frenchman. At that time the total number of 
Catholics in Nashville and its vicinity did not exceed sixty.—[The 
Record, Louisville, Ky., October 4, 1906]. 

o 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES. 
EARLY SPANISH Mss. 


On May 23, 1906, President Roosevelt, by executive order, trans- 
ferred from the Department of State to the Library of Congress 
“the Spanish manuscripts of 1631 supposed to have been captured in 
the City of Mexico, to be there preserved and rendered accessible 
for historical and other legitimate uses.” 

Woodbury Lowery, of Washington, D. C., died in Sicily, April 
11, 1906. By will dated July 5, 1904, he bequeathed to the Library 
of Congress his collection of manuscripts, among which were eighteen 
volumes of copies of manuscripts relating to Florida, New Mexico 
and California. Also the ‘“‘anonymous original manuscript entitled 
‘Descripcion Historica Cronologia de la Florida.’ Also many 
maps of the Spanish possessions within the present limits of the 
United States.””—[Report of Librarian, 1906]. 


IRISH CATHOLIC PRISONERS. 


The President of the Navy Board of the Department of Marine 
Provinces, Paris, on January 23, 1748, wrote relative to the exchange 
of prisoners in America that ‘‘if the Irish Catholics taken as prisoners 
to Canada ask to remain there, sees no difficulty in their being al- 
lowed to do so. The manner in which the English treat their nation 
ought not to cause them to regret such a change. The same could 
be done with respect to the Scotch Catholics.’’-—[Report Canadian 
Archives, 1905; Vol. 1; p. 101]. 

On November 27, 1757, the President wrote that ‘‘two vessels of 
the King, lately arrived from Canada at Brest, brought a company of 
fifty-six Irish that M. de Vaudreiul thought proper to send to France 
under the direction of the Sr. Maine, whom they had chosen as their 
leader. This company, formed from among the English prisoners, 
was employed last year on the works of the fortifications of Quebec. 
M. de Vaudreiul, although satisfied of their zeal and services, particu- 
larly those of Sr. Maine, did not’ see his way to use them for mil- 
itary operations of the colony. Can have them incorporated in the 
Irish regiments maintained in the King’s service.—[p. 251]. 

On February 18, 1758, the President wrote that ‘“‘a company of 
Irish had left Quebec for France on the Le Célébre’”’—[/bid., p. 270]. ° 
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MARRIAGE. 


Can you furnish ‘‘The Relations of the 12th Century of Doctrine 
of Sacrament of Matrimony to Canon Law of Marriage,” by J. Cullen 
Ayer, published by American Historical Society, Philadelphia, 1903? 

This subject was on the program of the American Historical 
Association at its annual meeting in Philadelphia, December, 1903. 
It was submitted for publication, but in some manner was lost. So 
it does not appear in the Annual Report. Dr. Ayer is a professor 
in the Episcopal Divinity College at Philadelphia. 


FATHER PINET. 

At a joint meeting of the Chicago Historical Society and the 
Evanston Historical Society, Mr. Frank R. Grover, Vice-President 
of the latter Society, delivered an address on ‘‘Father Pierre Francois 
Pinet, S. J., and His Mission of the Guardian Angel of Chicago, 1696- 
1699," Tuesday evening, November 27, 1906, in the Chicago His- 
torical Society Building, Dearborn Avenue and Ontario Street. 


Benjamin Franklin writing to General Gates from Philadelphia 
August 28, 1776, said: 

“Congress being advised that there is a probability that the 
Hessians might be induced to quit the British service by offer of land, 
came to two resolves which being translated into German and 
printed, are sent to Staten Island to be distributed, if practicable, 
among those people. Some of them have tobacco marks on the back, 
so that tobacco being put into them in small quantities as the tobac- 
conists use, and suffered to fall into the hands of those people. they 
might divide the papers as plunder, before their officers could come 
to a knowledge of the contents and prevent their being read by the 
men. ‘That was the first resolve. The second hassince been made 
to the officers themselves. 

General Ten Broeck, writing to Governor Clinton of New York 
from Albany, February 26, 1778, said: 

There is a great number of Hessian Deserters in this County and 
I am exceedingly concerned to find that a considerable number of 
them by large bounties have been tempted and are returned in the 
present draft.made out of my Brigade; for my part I think they are 
men who cannot be depended on. Papers of Clinton 111-13. 
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PLENIPOTENTIARIES FROM THE POPE AND THE PRETEN- 
DER TO CONGRESS. 


The New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury of August 31, 1778, 
related: 


“Extract of a Letter from Philadelphia dated 26th inst, ‘‘Last 
evening two persons who had landed at Baltimore with a large Retin- 
ue, arrived in this city; escorted by some of the Light Horse ; lodgings 
were immediately provided for them and Centries placed at their 
doors. You will easily conceive that the citizens were extremely 
anxious to know whom these personages were, and the endeavours of 
Congress to keep their characters a secret had like to have occasioned 
very serious consequences and Congress seemed to have dreaded 
would arise from a discovery, and which will very shortly arise if the 
citizens adhere to what they publicly declared on its being made 
known whom these gentlemen were; and I dare say you will-be sur- 
prised when I tell you that one is a Plenipotentiary from the Pope and 
the other from the Pretender, with offers of Assistance Offensive and 
Defensive. On this being declared numbers cried out that they now 
only waited one from The Prince of Darkness to make the Alliance 
complete. Congressin an order to appease the people gave out that 
they did not expect these gentry and that an Alliance of this nature 
has not been sought after, but I am wellinformed by a gentleman who 
has had a sight of the Treaties formed with the French King, that he 
gurantees the Assistance of these two Powers; the other follows of 
course. O poor Britain, you have now to fight against the French 
King, the Pope, the Pretender and the Congress. 


‘‘The most natural beauty in the world is honesty andjmoral 
truth, for all beauty is truth. True features make the beauty of,the 
face, and true proportions the beauty of architecture, as true measures 
that of harmony and music. In poetry which is all fable truthfstill 
is the perfection. Truth is the most powerful thing in the world, 
since even fiction itself must be governed by it, and can only please 
by its resemblance.” [Shaftesbury.] 
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THE BARRY MONUMENT IN INDEPENDENCE SQUARE. 


On March 16th, the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia 
presented the City with a bronze statue of Commodore john. Barry, 
costing $10,000. It was presented by General Stewart, President 
of the Sons and accepted by Mayor Weaver. An illustration of it is 
given in July RESEARCHES. 

It is of course, very gratifying to me that my work in making 
known the career and character of Commodore Barry is everywhere 
acknowledged and appreciated with many warm enconiums. The 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick treated me with marked recognition and 
courtesy. 

Philadelphia now has two statues of Commodore Barry—the 
one in Fairmount Park erected on the Centennial Fountain of 1876 
and this new one at Independence Hall. 

Miss Brazier—not Brazen—of the John Paul Jones D. A. R., 
who taunted me a year ago on the inactivity of the Barryites while 
she had a school house named after Jones, might now be remined 
that Jones hasn’t a monument in all the land—worthy, indeed, as 
he is of many. 

The Barry Monument which Congress appropriated $50,000 to 
erect drags along. Senator Wettmore and Representative McCreary 
of the Commission were not re-elected. So until Congress meets in 
December their places cannot be filled. 


More BARRY MATERIAL. 


When I compiled the Life of Commodore Barry, I sought to 
find the records of the Marine Committee or Board of Admiralty of 
the Congress of the Revolution. It was not discoverable at the 
State Department or in the Library of Congress. Lately, its exist- 
ence at the Library became known. It has the orders to Naval 
officers from 1776 to 1880. 

I havé examined it and have found orders to Captain Barry not 
before known, All have been copied and will be made use of. How 
it got to the Library is not known. My examination causes me to 
believe it was part of the documents purchased from Peter Force 
for $100,000. 











Barry and His Monument. 


Barry’s GRAVE. 


Yearly the tomb of Commodore Barry in St. Mary’s grave yard 
is decorated by the Naval Post, the Barry Council of Knights of 
Columbus, and the Wexford Association. This year, the decorations 
were scantier than in the past. 

The tomb beside Barry’s is that of Captain John Rosseter, a 
County Wexford ‘‘Yaller belly” and friend of Barry. The Wexford 
Association honors Barry because he was a native of the County. 
But not knowing that Rosseter was also a Wexford man, the Asso- 
ciation never has laid a flower on the grave of the special friend of 
Barry. 

The grave at the head of Rosseter’s is that of Captain Thomas 
FitzSimons a Signer of the Constitution of the United States, who 
organized a volunteer Company aud did service during the Trenton 
Campaign 1776-7. Not a flower is ever placed on his tomb. He, 
too, is unknown. 

Next to his grave is the tomb of George Meade, who by money 
and services was helpful to America in Revolutionary days. He was 
the grandfather of General Meade of Gettysburg fame. No flowers 
adorn his grave on any Memorial Day. 

The space of ground about fifteen feet square is the most Cath- 
olic—American and Irish historical plot of ground in the United 
States. Know the lives of those interred there, Barry, FitzSimons, 
Meade and Rosseter and you know the history of the establishment 
of our Government. But the Catholic and the Irish don’t know this, 
alas! 


At Barry’s MONUMENT ON MEMORIAL Day. 


On Memorial Day, the Barry monument in Independence 
Square, Philadelphia was decorated by the Naval Post, the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick and the Knights of Columbus. The ceremonies 
were brief but impressive. Those present to witness the proceedings 
were Hebrews who reside in the locality. But few of Barry’s Race 
were present? Where were the Irish? An Afro-American was heard 
to say: It took us a hundred years to get that statue here. He 
evidently felt the pride of citizenship and that Barry was one who 
had added renown to the country of which ‘‘us” was a part. 
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As I came away I was supposed to be a ‘‘Pastor’”’ by a runaway 
couple from New York, who wanted to get married and thought I 
could perform the ceremony. But they had no license and the clerks’ 
office was closed. Oh! The fun I often have from ‘‘looking like a 
Priest.” So I have to behave myself for the credit of the Clergy. 


REV. ARTHUR LANGDILL. 


We take the following extracts from a note-book of the Right 
Rev. John Connolly, second Bishop of New York: ‘October 22, 
1817, I addressed a letter to Rev. Arthur Langdill empowering him 
to celebrate Mass, administer sacraments, preach, teach and perform 
all other priestly duties that do not require the episcopal character 
throughout the Diocese of New York (excepting the districts of New 
York and Albany, unless with the consent of the clergy serving those 
two districts) until further orders or as long as I do not consider it 
necessary to recall said powers.”’ ‘“‘January 29, 1818, I answered the 
Rev. Arthur Langdill’s three letters, and sent him said Indult, and 
addressed the letters to the care of Mr. McIntire, of New Burgh.’”’— 
[John J. Mylod’s History of the Church in Poughkeepsie, in ‘‘Frater- 
nal News,” June, 1906]. 


- SEWALL, SAMUEL. Chief Justice of Massachusetts Bay. 
One of the WITCHCRAFT JUDGEs, and the only one who acknowledged 
his errors. A. L. S. to the Rev. Nehemiah Hobart, of Newton: “I was 
pleased with the Receipt of your Chronograms, and particularly that 
relating to myself.....John Phillips arrived yesterday. Mr. Cook 
rec'd a letter from Mr. Quick by him, out of which I extracted a 
passage setting forth the dismal persecution of the Brethren of our 
Ld Jesus in France....Mr. Noyes brought over a Book lately forth 
by a Friar, giving an acco. of his discoveries in America on ye 
back side of the province, and of his opinion that America is joined 
to Africa....Name of ye Author is Hanapin,” etc. 2 pp., folio. 
Boston, 1698. $35.—[Catalogue, Geo. D. Smith, New York]. 

This related to Father Henepin’s work in his travels and dis- 
coveries in America. 
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MEN AND MATTERS. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia. We will have sets of this work 
very cheap before it is finished. Put this in your pipe, etc. 

So a book dealer advertises: 

Wait and you will get the work for half the price now demanded. 


PRIESTS AND POLITICS. 


‘Father Riordan the erudite pastor of Pikesville, Md., gives 
some cogent reasons why a clergyman should get into politics,’ be- 
cause ‘‘conduct and character in public life is the most appropri- 
ate and fruitful theme for the speech of God’s ministers.”’ 

All that is very beautiful—in theory. It takes for granted that 
clergymen would support the upholders of honesty and virtue in 
public life. Well, Philadelphia Catholics know better than that 
unfortunately. 

Let our Priests keep out of Politics. They would soon be won 
by favors from the rascals and would requite when “the Gang”’ got 
into trouble. 


Hurrah for Barry! 

I have sent out one thousand circulars saying I would get out a 
shorter Life of Commodore Barry if subscriptions warranted at $1.50. 
Have received seven subscribers for 58 copies. Father Keane of 
Pittsburg, ordered 50 copies and the Irish World 3 copies of the 58. 

We all dearly admire Barry and would fight for him but 
wouldn’t read about him. 

Two chaps in Buffalo contested about Barry and Jones and bet 
$400 on their opinions. I decided the Barry bluffer lost, but the $400 
Oh! Where did I come in? 
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No BETTER THAN OTHERS. 


As applicable to our belief that Catholics as one meets them in 
business or social or political life, are not any better than other people 
Rev. D. S. Phelan, Editor of the Western Watchman of St. Louis, 
in his sermon, April 14th, 1907, said: 

We priests make no impression upon the great American 
people. The American people are very practical. They say: If 
the Catholic Church is the best Church, then it ought to produce the 
best people. They say: If the Catholic religion is the best religion, 
then Catholics ought to be better than other people. They say: 
If those who go to the Catholic church on Sunday morning and 
assist at Catholic services on holidays are following the voice of 
God, and are receiving special aids from on high, then they should 
show it in their lives; they should not only be as good, but they 
ought to be better than other people. They say: We want results. 
And in this they are standing upon an honest and fair platform. 
They tell the Pope of Rome; they tell the hierarchy of the United 
States; they tell the clergy of this country, if you -have a better 
church than others; if your Catholic religion is better than others 
then show us the results in your people. 

And that is where they have us stumped. We haven’t the goods 
to deliver. We are not prepared to point to our Catholic people and 
say, they are your model; they are a fair specimen of what true Cath- 
olicity is. We cannot honestly hold up our hands before the Amer- 
ican people and say that Catholics are any more truthful than any 
other class of people; that Catholics are more sober than any other 
class of people. 


Bishop Dubois, of New York, arrived in this country in 1791, 
landing at Norfolk. Virginia. He had letters of introduction from 
General Lafayette. “Patrick: Henry, the famed orator and dis- 
tinguished statesman, kindly volunteered to instruct him in the 
English language,”’ said Rev. William Quarter, Pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, New York, in his discourse at the ‘‘Month’s Mind,” of the 
deceased Bishop in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, Thursday 
January 19, 1843. 
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MAURICE F. 


Professor Maurice F. Egan, of the Catholic University has been 
appointed Minister to Denmark. Several years ago he told the 
Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee, ‘‘for better or worse Martin I. J. Griffin 
brought me out.”’ 

I published his first story, ‘‘JOHNNIE THORNE” in the Guardian 
Angel when I was its editor. He was then a pupil at La Salle College. 
I did not meet him for years afterwards and that was when he brought 
a challenge from Manly Tello, Editor of the Catholic Universe. 

Manly and Father Phelan of the Western Watchman had in con- 
troversy used such harsh, and bitter names for each other that my 
quotation of them in a pithy form went the rounds of our papers. 


That incensed Manly who sought to wreak vengence on me. Maurice 
F. was then Editor of the Freeman’s Journal. He is now Represent- 
ative of his country. 

I am happy that I had judgment good enough to see the merit 


of his earliest work and so, no doubt, give him encouragement. 


In 1857 Frederick Sénerd, in minor orders, left All-Hallows 
College, Ireland, for Pittsburg, in the United States—[Amnnals 
Prop. of the Faith, May, 1858]. 


On July 4, 1817, Rev. Patrick Kenny, of Coffee Run; Delaware, 
recorded in his diary that he said ‘Mass, that all Irish Catholics 
taking shelter in the United States may be spiritually more faithful 
to their religious principles than enamourous with the political con- 
stitution of the country.’-—{Records; A. C. H. S., TX, p. 68]. 
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BisHOP MATZ AND MIXING. 


Bishop Matz of Denver has prohibited his priests from assisting 
at Mixed Marriages. Save in case of Catholic women, Catholic men 
cannot have the priest. 

That’s right. Prelates, priests and popes have been going on at 
tirading rate against Divorce—an evil of but little concern toCatholics 
save as well-wishers of our country’s future, but the evil afflicting 
ourselves—the Church—the great faith destroying factor has got 
but little practical consideration. 

There has been condemnation of the mixing, but our Prelates 
went on hiring themselves out as aiders of the mixing and giving 
force and favor by their presence to the fact that the Church’s ob- 
jection to the matrimony jumblers was little heeded. 

Happily Prelates have been precluded from these functions. 
Now Bishop Matz gtapples with the evil practically when he found 
that the majority of the marriages at his Cathedral were mixtures 
it moved him to action. 

Let others follow. Prelates are more concerned about build- 
ing fine churches than in meeting with their power the one evil 


afflicting the church and causing the loss of so many to the Faith. 
Never mind prattling about the sorrow of Mother Church at mixing. 
Make it odious—Bann it—Stamp it out—Let the mixers go else- 
where—The priest is not serving as a Priest but as a witness—The 


Squire is just as good. Let him have the job. 





BoK AND THE POPE. 


My! My! Villanova College under the Augustian Fathers 
has conferred the honorary degree of L. L. D. upon Edward Bok 
of Philadelphia, for ‘‘signal services in journalism and moral 
ethics.” 

So Bok is Villanova’s standard of services in journalism, and, just 
think of it, ‘‘moral ethics.”” Yet the lamentations about Catholics 
not¥supporting the Catholic press. Why should they with Bok’s 
Ladies Home Journal, the standard of ‘‘moral ethics?” 
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The book “CATHOLICS AND THE REVOLUTION” is 
now ready for all patrons. It consists, as has been announced, 
of reprints of the several articles on this subject which have 
appeared during 1906-7. Thus arranged in a bound book the 
information wiil be more readily got at and so be more available than 
simply being part of many Nos. covering two years of THE RESEARCH- 
ES. But the available documents and information now at hand shows 
that one book of 360 pages will not contain even the half of the 
gatherings and the obtainable data to cover the subject. True all 
could have been compressed into one volume by making ‘‘a story” 
out of the material or by a journalistic ‘‘write up.” But that is not 
my method. The great need is for documents—original data—I pre- 
fer to hunt these and print them and thus give abundant information 
from original sources which cannot, be disputed. This method also 
allows writers and seekers and orators to get the information in its 
original and oft times quaint form and to draw their own conclusions 
or putting the ‘‘frills and flounces” on the record and so presenting 
it as their imagination makes each see visions. My work is to present 
the cold, hard facts and not to deal with the sentimentalities. 

* Iam afraid—yes, afraid—I will have to get out a second volume 
to present fairly well the careers of Our Worthies—Our Barry— 
—Our Moylan—Our FitzSimons—Our,Meade—Our Kosciusko and 
lesser celebrities. The articles already published have been revela- 
tions from official sources of some of the services of our co-religionists 
in the War for Independence—a war, which the new Ambassador of 
the land which oppressed ours, now tells Americans it would have 
been better for both had it not taken place. But after all surmises 
and conjections profit nothing though they may cause sighs ard 
regret to ‘‘kindred, blood and religion’’ howlers. 

Our historical gatherings of the services which Catholics took in 
the Revolution have already justified the taking up of the work, but 
can I complete it? 


How many working days has God in store for me? I have"al- 
ready near 800 Patrons for the book. It is singular and after all 
acceptable that nearly all are RESEARCHES subscribers, those who 
having read the articles want them in book form. I have a very loyal 
body of subscribers—prompt payers and helpful with whatever I 
undertake. 
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“UNITED” OR “UNITED”—U OR u. 


THE RESEARCHES JULY 1907 page 287 stated that the 
words ‘United States of America,” did not appear in the Declaration 
of Independence— that ‘‘United Colonies” was used. 

R. M. Reilly Esq, Lancaster Pa., calls attention to the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Declaration, as having the words. The 
RESEARCHES endeavored to show, but it now seems not clearly, that 
it was the States united and not the United States which made the 
Declaration. Though the words‘‘united States of America’ were 
used it was ‘‘these United Colonies’ which declared the Colonies to 
be ‘‘free and independent STATES.” It was not until the next month 
August 20th when the question of forming a Confederacy of the States 
that the title United States was used and on the next month, September 
6th, ordered by Congress to be used instead of title ‘‘United Colonies” 
which had been the official designation prior to the Declaration. 


‘The term United States of America’”’ as now used, meaning one 
government of a National form was not the title of a government 
existing July 4, 1776. The Colonies were declaring themselves 
‘States’ and having done so they proceeded to form an organized 
government under the title of ‘The United States of America” usually 
called the Confederacy. In pursuance of that intention and action 
declared or made known to the world by the declaration the Con- 
gress announced the articles of Confederation under the name 
United States of America. It took several years to organize “the 
United States of America’? under the Articles of Confederation 
and then the endeavor was a failure. Not until the present Con- 
stitution was formulated in 1787 and later adopted by the States did 
“the United States of America” as we now know the National 
government come into existence. That government is ‘‘the 
United States” not simply the States united. 

Our belief is founded on the engrossed original of the Declara- 
tion in the Department of State at Washington as it was originally 
printed and so appears in the new edition of the Journals of Congress 
now being published by the Library of Congress. 

There is thus a great difference between U and u. Now a days 
the words of the Declaration cited by Mr. Reilly are printed ‘‘United 
States of America” instead of ‘‘united States of America” as originally 
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engrossed on the parchment as signed. 

Our Country was first the United Colonies, then the ‘‘States 
united”’ and then ‘‘the United States’’ 

First, Colonies; second States; third United States. 

With this clearing up the RESEARCHES was right in stating 
it was an Error to say that ‘‘the term United States’’ first appeared 
in the Declaration, though the words, ‘‘united States” did. SEE. 


EARLY ALLEGED DIVISION OF THE A. O. H. 

The Sacred Heart Review of Boston reprinted The RESEARCHES 
correction of the statement of Mr. Cummings, President of the A. O. H. 
that the Hibernian Society of Philadelphia was the first Division of 
the Order. Mr. Cummings in a communication to that paper claimed 
to have been misquoted. This reply was made by editor THE RE- 
SEARCHES: 


Ridley Park, Pa., July 25, 1907. 


Editor Review:— 

It would have been better for Mr. Cummings to have remained 
misquoted as he says he has been than to have undertaken to make 
the correction that he has attempted. 

I didn’t manufacture the statement which several of our papers 
reported he had made, that ‘‘the first Division of Hibernians was 
organized immediately after the Revolution with Governor McKean 
of Pennsylvania as President.” Mr. Cummings says he didn’t say 
that, but that is just what he was conveying to his hearers, for he 
endeavors to say the very same in his letter of correction. 

Simply because any society at any time called itself ‘‘Hibernian”’ 
does not justify him in connecting it in the remotest mannner with 
the A. O. H. of today. Simply because a society was organized in 
Philadelphia called ‘“The Hibernian Society for the relief of Emigrants 
from Ireland’”’ does not give him the right to tell of its formation as 
in any manner related to the organization of which he is President. 
Yet that is what he did, and yet does, and so I believe that in sub- 
stance and in intent he was correctly reported. 

He is not the first to do this in connection with the Hibernian 
Society of Philadelphia. It has been so often done before by A. O. H. 
writers and orators, aad has made such confusion, that this old time 
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Society of Philadelphia, founded simply to assist Irish immigrants, 
ten years ago changed its name to that of ‘‘The Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick,’ the name of the society of Revolutionary fame. 

The change of name is the best proof of the endeavors made, 
simply because it was named ‘‘Hibernian,” to convey to our people 
the belief that it was an early organization of the present form of 
A. O. H. 

The name ‘‘Hibernian”’ was in use for several forms of organiza- 
tions long prior to the Revolution—Philadelphia had the ‘‘Hibernia 
Fire Co.,”’ as early as 1752—so that to cite the name of the Society 
organized in 1792 as among ‘‘our Irish organizations” is to mislead 
the present membership of a strictly Catholic organization of which 
Mr. Cummings is the head. That’s what he did no matter what 
words were ascribed to him doing it.. 

MartTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


Ridley Park, Pa., August 7, 1907. 


Editor Review:— Mr. Cummings in his letter of July 16 asserted: 
‘*There is a record in the Public Library in Utica, N. Y., where a 
Division of the Ancient Order of Hibernians existed there in 1822.” 
There is no such record of any such Division of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. The Utica Directory of 1829 has this: 

‘‘The Utica Hibernian Benevolent Society was formed in 1822. 
Each member pays $1.50 at his initiation, and 37 1-2 cents quarterly, 
and having been a member one year, in case of sickness receives $1.50 
a week and medical attendance. If he dies the funeral expenses are 
paid, and the society attends the funeral. Present funds $255. 
Annual meeting, St. Patrick’s. 

“NICHOLAS DEVEREUX, President, 
‘‘THomas Mooney, Secretary.” 

Simply because it was called Hibernian, as were many such 
beneficial societies elsewhere, Mr. Cummings magnifies the Utica 
Hibernian society into a Division of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
as was the case in the Hibernian Society for the Relief of Emigrants 
from Ireland of Philadelphia. He can not now say he was mis- 
quoted. 


Respectfully yours, 
MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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WAS MARYLAND THE LAND OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY? 


History teaches us from the first settlement of Maryland she 
never authorized a single act of intolerance against any denomination 
of Christians. Maryland established the practice of Christian toler- 
ation in the new hemisphere and laid the great work for the complete 
superstructure, which was afterwards reared by the hands of Jefferson 
and his illustrious colaborers, of the cause of truth. 


Mr. Bancroft tells us she was the first to give religious liberty a 
home its only home in the wide world, where the disfranchised friends 
of Prelacy from Massachusetts and the Puritans from Virginia were 
welcome to equal liberty of conscience and political rights—Champ 
Clark. Representative from Missouri and countless others. 

History teaches us that Maryland authorized and committed 
many acts of intolerance against Catholics. 


I believe there is a wholly erroneous view of the Religious 
Toleration stated to have been declared by Lord Baltmore. The 
common understanding is that Lord Baltimore settled Maryland by 
bringing a colony of persecuted Catholics from England and that 
he declared all settlers who came to his Province should be free to 
worship God as they pleased; that none should interfere in religious 
matters one with the other. That is very pretty but I am not sure it 
is the historical truth. The twenty Gentlemen who came as the first 
Adventurers including Fathers White and Altham were, most likely, 
all Catholics. The queer thing is that tho we are told Catholics 
were being persecuted in England but few Catholics could be got 
to become settlersin Maryland. These Catholic gentlemen were able 
to enlist, mostly, Protestants to engage in the expedition. 

Now what could Lord Baltimore (2d) do but order Toleration: 
A Protestant King had given him the land. He could not debar 
or restrain the Protestants from any form of religious services they 
chose to engage in, even if they had no minister. He left them at 
liberty to do as they pleased religiously. ‘Then he did just what the 
laws of England were doing at the time. He ordered the Catholics 
to keep quiet about their religion while on the way over—November 
1633 to March, 1634; to perform their services in private so as not to 
offend the Protestants. The RESEARCHES published all this years 
ago. What was that but a suppression of the Catholic religion to 
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make’ Catholics conform to the way in England. It surely was not 
a proclamation of Religious Liberty. If anything it was Religious 
Freedom for Protestants as they had it in England and making the 
Catholics act just as they had to in England—keep quiet and behave 
themselves well. He was simply making Maryland a piece of Eng- 
land as far as the religious attitude of the people was concerned. 
He was in a colonizationscheme to settle land granted to his father, 
Sir George Calvert. Lord Baltimore 2d [Cecil Calvert] seems not to 
have had any religious fervor nor special concern about Catholics or 
the faith. 

Much ado is made about two priests being in the first expedition. 
Lord Baltimore induced the Jesuit Superior to send two in order to 
induce Catholics to engage in the enterprise, but he never treated 
those who came, or their successors, as Priests but simply as settlers 
like all others who came. About the only way he regarded the 
Jesuits as priests was to strive to get them out and the Puritans from 
Massachusetts and from Virginia to come in. The latter came. 
Retribution came also. For these same Puritans soon overpowered 
the Catholics and suppressed‘‘Popery” in the Province. 

Maryland never was ‘Catholic’? Maryland as Catholic enthus- 
iasts love to call the Province. At no time of which figures are 
available were Catholics in a majority. 

The RESEARCHES has printed the figures. 


The Jesuits who came did so as settlers, not as Priests, who 
were to be supported for their Religious services. To get land they 
had to bring servants or tillers of the soil as had the others. 
They had got the same allotment of land for those they brought as 
did the other ‘‘Adventurers”’ as they were called who put their money 
in it. Lord Baltimore put very little cash into the venture. The 
priests were not given land for support of themselves as Priests who 
were serving the Catholics religiously and striving to convert the 
Indians. And when the Indians gave the Priests land as a donation 
Lord Baltimore got worthy and obliged them to give it up or take 
it according to his methods. Of course it is the popular belief and 
according to historians, that Lord Baltimore proclaimed Religious 
Liberty but as RESEARCH readers well know we have very gently 
perhaps ‘‘gingerlly’”—not been in accord with this wide prevailing 
belief. Perhaps I have not read aright or rightly interpreted the 
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documents I have met in the course of a not special examination. 
But making Maryland into a condition just like England—Protestants 
to do as they pleased and Catholics to hold their peace and be quiet 
does not seem to me an open clear declaration of Religious Liberty 
and a proclamation that all men might publicly worship God as they 
pleased. 


The so cailed Toleration Act of 1649 was simply an effort to 
prevent the religious and political disturbances of England at the 
time from taking root in Maryland by prohibiting Marylanders from 
calling each other names. It amounted to little after all. The 
Protestants who had had the Liberty soon overpowered the Catholics 
who had been under the ‘‘keep quiet ” system. 


Lord Baltimore (2d) never was in Maryland. His father passed 
the territory on his way from Aralon to Virginia in 1629 where he 
might have settled but that he was required to take the oath of Su- 
premacy which no Catholic could take. He was a convert but seems 
not to have suffered any loss or had any special trouble on account 
of the change. He died before the grant of Maryland was sealed. 
His son Cecil does not appear to have had inherited his better parts 
nor to have had any higher motive in the settlement of Maryland 
than pecuniary profit. 


Keep Truth Clear from the Clouds.” (Bancroft). 
‘‘Be Sure of Your Faith.”” (President Roosevelt.) 


Wherefore, putting away lying speak ye the Truth every man 
with his neighbor: for we are members one of another—Epistle Eph. 
IV. 23. 


The enemies of Religion have obscured the light of History, 
giving credence to inventions the most false, calumniating the 
innocent, and casting hatred and obloquy on men the admiration of 
all posterity. (Leo XIII.) 
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